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Letters 


On the Open Letter 
To the Editor: 


It was good that a very important point 
has been finally aired through your Open 
Letter of Nov. 15—although I don’t feel 
the Whitney deserves special badgering in 
this respect. 


The commentary is sad indeed that New 
York—alone among the world’s great art- 
centers—offers its artists no commodious 
quarters where unrecognized talents, along 
with others can be exhibited. Paris in 
the days of its pre-eminence had several (in- 
cluding a Salle des Refuses) and youthful 
artists prospered from being able to match 
works with their peers. 


In this connection I find it singular that 
you failed to mention the City Center 
Gallery, which has for some time been 
functioning in just the manner you pro- 
pose. Of course its quarters are restricted, 
and the demonstrations have to be piece- 
meal for the time being. (It is never 
adequately appreciated in regard to the 
City Center projects that the city does no 
financing of its culture at all. Funds for 
continuing the gallery are dependent on 
the toils of fund-raising and the loyalty of 
the artists themselves.) 


As you suggested—the shows are juried 
by artists. For each show there is a dif- 
ferent orientation, with the prospect that 
every esthetic tendency might have its 
chance. It is hoped that ways will be 
found for expansion, so that New York 
will some day have an exhibition-space 
worthy of its artists. I feel that such an 
organization—which could function the 
year-round—would be more appropriate 
than haphazard salons in a museum. 


G. L. K. Morris 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Newsweek, I see, has been kind enough to 
note that the art world is waiting for the 
Whitney's reply to the suggestion that ar- 
tists be allowed to organize their own ex- 
hibition in the museum’s galleries. What 
Newsweek failed to say is that ARTS DIGEST 
was the first to raise this question. . . . 


However, the editors of ARTS DIGEST 
were just foolishly optimistic if they had 
any expectation that the artists in this 
town would stand on their feet and do a 
little shouting for the idea. Like everybody 
else these days, artists are just a bit short 
on guts. After all, why stick your neck 
out and ruffle the feathers of the boys up- 
stair when you might want to crash that 
Whitney collection yourself someday? It's 
just safer all around to play it smart, keep 
your finger to the wind, your trap shut 
tight, issue statements through your agent, 
and—who knows?—maybe someday you 
too will be among those immortals who 
have had their worst pictures overlighted 
on West 54th Street... . 


Which brings one to the nausea-induc- 
ing conclusion that Dame Whitney's fine 
old sentiment about looking to the artist 


to lead the way might not apply to the 
new generation. 


Felix Morehouse 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations and thanks for “An Open 
Letter to the Whitney Museum.” We need 
it. 

Godfrey Gaston 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sir Joshua Quoted 
To the Editor: 


Does Mr. Greenberg know that this sam 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he has me. 
tioned in his essay “Abstract and 
tational” (ARTS DIGEST, November 1) y 
having rejected “the likelihood of pur 
landscape’s ever occasioning works of an 
as noble as those of Raphael,” has also, ip 
reference to the subject-matter of painting 
said the following (which, if I unde. 
stand this fine essay correctly, might even 
serve as its text): 

“. . . whether the scenes are familiar o 
exotic; rude or wild, or enriched and ql. 
tivated; . . . it is natural for the mind p 
be pleased with all these in their turn. Ip 
short, whatever pleases has in it what js 
analogous to the mind, and is, therefore, in 
the highest sense of the word, natural.” 


Anita Ventura : 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

























Review Rebuked 
To the Editor: 


Having spent a good deal of time seeing 
the Rothko exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, I am again impressed by Roth 
ko’s experiments in vast color areas and 
their strong psychological impact. I mus 
protest, however, against Mr. Crehan’s 
grandiloquent eulogy. 

Both artist and public need careful and 
sober criticism of contemporary art. Today, 
when the neat critical standards of the past 
can no longer apply, the critic has a greater 
responsibility to artist and public than ever 

fore... 

Adulations like “Rothko’s Wall of Light,” 
by Mr. Hubert Crehan in the November 
Ist issue do little but bring ridicule to both 
artists and critics. Such comments are likely 
to confuse and misguide the public and 
quench the growth of the artists as similar 
irrelevant and flamboyant criticism has done 
in the past, in the heyday of German Ex- 
pressionism, for instance .. . 

Peter Selz 

Institute of Design 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Illinois 























































































Stridents Notion 
To the Editor: 


There’s a story around (probably apocty- 
phal) that Henry Luce was once accu 
of “corrupting” too many young American 
poets by giving them jobs on “Fortune 
magazine. To which Mr. Luce (quite 
properly, I think) retorted, “If that's 80, 
then they are easily corrupted.” 

At one time. the American Abstract At- 
tists picketed the Museum of Modern Art 
for not being sufficiently attentive to new 
work. And in the Forties there were grum- 
bles from time to time in the same veil. 
What was the use of calling the museum 
“modern” if it wasn’t right up to date? 

Now comes Hilton Kramer (in his piece 
on the 25th Anniversary show, ARTS’ DF 
GEST, November 1) worrying about the 
young artist's being “sucked into the enot- 
mous machinery of the museum's publicity 
apparatus, and there to be assigned his place 
in history, his aesthetic significance, pet 
haps even his promises for the future, 
fore his ideas have had sufficient time t0 
be incubated, agonized and really devel- 
oped at his own rate of speed.” 

One is uncomfortable to openly disagteé 
with a critic especially if one is a dealet, 


continued on page 34 
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Spectrum by Jonathan Marshall 


Season’s Greetings and Rambling Thoughts 


To our readers, advertisers, suppliers, 
and the whole world, we wish a joy- 
ous holiday season and a very happy 
new year. This is a time of year dur- 
ing which all peoples traditionally 
dedicate themselves to peace and broth- 
etly love, to giving and enjoying, and 
we hope that the dedication will last 
throughout the year. 


I had thought of writing this edi- 
torial impersonally, of stating seri- 
ously that the world appears to be 
better than at this time last year, and 
of exhorting our readers to work for 
peace and for safeguarding creative 
freedom. Somehow the theme sounded 
pompous in a first draft, and I realized 
that there probably is little disagree- 
ment with these ideas. 


After some thought I realized that 
my desire to say “joy to the world,” 
and “good will toward man” is really 
quite personal. I feel like saying it, 
but not in formal tones, sort of just 
rambling on. It is true that there are 
causes in the art world for which to 
fight; there is still a cold war; creative 
freedom remains under attack; and 
there is always the economic challenge 
for survival which people in the arts 
must face. Many problems seemed in- 
surmountable last year, others were 
frightening, some people still believe 
they are, but I don’t. In fact, I find 
myself smiling as I walk down the 
street waiting for Santa Claus to ride 
across the sky. 


Man in the White Whiskers 


My own chimney’s too small for 
Santa Claus to climb down, and any- 
way I like to play the part, so I'll 
probably go to the country where a 
couple of young relatives will stare 
wide-eyed for a moment and then say, 
“Oh, it’s not Santa Claus at all; it’s 
Johnny Uncle.” We've tried it the last 
two years and somehow they saw 
through the white whiskers, but we’ll 
all have a big laugh. Santa Claus re- 
minds me that it’s nice to see be- 
Whiskered fat men in red coats on 
street corners and in stores again and 
its nice hearing carols, but I wish 
someone would write a good new 
Christmas carol. Some recent songs 
have really been trite and mauidlin. 

Too often we forget the world 


around us and see only our individual 
problems and personal causes celebre. 
Last year I wondered whether the 
magazine could be put back on its feet 
and whether it would be supported. 
Of course, we have not reached our 
goal, probably never will because it 
will advance ahead of us, but we've 
received wonderful support and ARTS 
DIGEST has taken on new life. Hav- 
ing more confidence this year in one 
area enables me to observe many more 
things. And really the world and its 
people look good. 


At times during the past year these 
pages have been used to point out a 
wrong and even to attack individuals 
or groups. A few readers have dis- 
agreed, but the majority have ap- 
plauded. These issues have never been 
raised in malice and we usually re- 
tain a high regard for those with whom 
we debate. We intend to continue 
raising issues and making suggestions, 
working for constructive action, which, 
of course, is one primary aim in jour- 
nalism. 


Methinks this is getting formal 
again, so back to Santa Claus. If any- 
one wants to give us a present, we'll 
take 100,000 new subscribers—inci- 
dentally, you can help by getting 
friends to subscribe; the more read- 
ers we have the more service we 
can give. We hope Santa Claus will 
give some of our friends nice presents 
too. For instance, to Francis Henry 
Taylor and the Met enough money to 
enable them to reactivate the library 
and slide lending service; to Grace 
Morley some more _ support for 
UNESCO among people of the West 
Coast; to every dealer, acquisition of 
a mew, authentic, long-lost work by 
an old master; to Alfred Barr an au- 
thentic, new contemporary master; to 
the A.F.A. another successful annual 
conference; to Equity peace on earth 
and in its atelier; to Hollywood an- 
other Gerald McBoing Boing and to 
the TV industry more programs of 
the caliber or Murrow and Disney’s; 
to American music lovers more Neth- 
erland’s Concertgebouw Orchestras, 
more Hi-fi tweeters and woofers; to 
staid Newport another jazz festival; to 
Dior, etc., new streamlined falsies for 
streamlined fashions; to abstract ex- 


pressionists fewer chips for their 
shoulders, to realists the same, and to 
all artists more controversies and sales. 


Congratulations and Salutes 


Leaving our gift shopping for a 
moment, I wish to salute a friend and 
give him our greetings. He won't like 
the publicity, but his many friends 
and admirers will agree with our con- 
gratulations to James N. Rosenberg. 
Recently Jim celebrated his 80th 
birthday, declined a party and notori- 
ety, and continued to work for the 
many causes in which he believes. 
Some of you know him as chairman of 
our board, but he is also a prominent 
artist, lawyer, philanthropist, and cru- 
sader for living artists. His leader- 
ship and advice have been important 
in helping us rebuild ARTS DIGEST; 
his energy and courage have opened 
many museum doors to work by con- 
temporary artists, and his voice has 
led in the struggle to retain our crea- 
tive freedom. More than that, how- 
ever, Jim Rosenberg has been a warm 
and loyal friend to hundreds of us in 
the art world. His vigor and enthusi- 
asm are an inspiration—we salute him 
for his many accomplishments and for 
those to come. 


Before closing the salutation de- 
partment, I want to add the names of 
three people whom I met on a recent 
trip. The first was Adelyn Breeskin, 
Director of the Baltimore Museum, 
who, in addition to being a warm and 
gracious human being, is doing some 
of the most exciting and original mu- 
seum work that I have seen. In Wash- 
ington I had the pleasure of meeting 
John Walker, Curator of the National 
Gallery, another person alert to new 
ideas and providing real leadership. 
On the way home I stopped at Jen- 
kintown for a meeting of the newly 
formed Print Council and met Lessing 
Rosenwald who has devoted himself to 
making fine prints available to the 
public. His museum at Jenkintown 
is one of the most interesting that 
I've seen and well worth a visit. 


Again on behalf of our whole staff 
I wish all of our readers and associ- 
ates a happy New Year. Your help, 
interest and friendship are warmly ap- 
preciated. 








® 











he Most Disputed Pictures in the World 1) wie weil 


» Hugh Lane Bequest 


is an empty room at the Municipal Gallery in Dublin: 
the most interesting room at that gallery. And the 
interesting thing about it is that it is empty. Built to 
the 39 pictures of the Hugh Lane Bequest*, it is 
ead a memorial to four decades of dispute between the 


gndon National Gallery and Dublin over possession of the 


rures. 


4 


> 


galaxy of notables has always supported Dublin’s claim: 


liam Butler Yeats, George Bernard Shaw, Sir Arthur 
n Doyle and Max Beerbohm among them. Lady 


egory, the Great Old Lady of the Abbey Theater, and 
dentally Lane’s aunt and executor of his will, went so 


f as to write Lane's biography in an effort to prove there 


only one place for the Lane Pictures: Dublin. Much 


of the Engiish as well as all of the Irish press has felt the 


way about it. Since Lane died in 1915, the case has 


been argued on all conceivable grounds: legal, economic, 


“political, ethical, and pragmatic. In 1927 there was even a 


involving the Countess Markiewicz as middle man to 
and restore the pictures. But the room at the Municipal 
lery remains empty. 


| The pictures are in London: only about one quarter of 


4 


collection is on view, split between the Tate Gallery 
the National Gallery at Trafalger Square; the rest are 
d away among the 2,000 pictures the Tate has no 


om to exhibit, with one or two stored among the 800 for 
hich the National has no room. 


he collection was assembled by Lane about the first 
ter of this century to form a nucleus of a modern art 


Hection in Dublin. Hugh Lane was a man of rare fore- 


Cc 


and taste, hence the collection, including representative 


Df s of the French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Belgian 


bls, has become an increasingly valuable one. His aim 
bilecting the pictures was to establish a gallery devoted 


fusively to modern art. The Irish artist and art-lover, 


felt, ought to be in touch with the foreign trends of the 
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day. In addition to cultivating and popularizing modern art 
among the public, the gallery would act as a sort.of proving 
ground for the National Gallery of Ireland. Lane was a 
pioneer in this line of thinking. He succeeded in opening 
such a gallery in Dublin in 1908, 18 years before London 
opened a museum of modern foreign art, and fully two 
decades before the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
came into existence. 

At the Dublin Gallery's opening, Lane deposited his group 
of Continental pictures in the Gallery’s temporary quarters 
on Harcourt Street, and provided the “promised permanent 
building” be erected on a suitable site within a few years, 
the pictures were to become the property of the Dublin 
Corporation. 

And so the trouble began. Lane had very definite, if im- 
practicable ideas, on the question of a site, while the Dublin 
council was both practical and tactless. Lane favored a 
building spanning the River Liffey: a combination pedestrian 
bridge and gallery. The plan was mercilessly ridiculed. 
Lane weakened. He suggested another site. Unfortunately, 
his desire for a central and esthetic location for the gallery 
made his second suggestion nearly as impractical as the first. 
It was greeted with similar disapproval. As far as I can 
gather, no one tried to talk sense to Lane, they merely in- 
sulted him. Finally, in exasperation with the Dublin Cor- 
poration, Lane withdrew the pictures from Harcourt Street 
in 1913. 

The London National Gallery had approached him in the 
meantime. They wanted him to donate the pictures provided 
they got a new gallery. He refused. But hoping to bring 
the Dublin Council to its senses, he offered London a loan of 
the pictures. The loan had been accepted, arranged, publicly 
announced with a date fixed for the opening when the 
National Gallery Board in London changed its mind. From 
the whole group they would only hang fifteen to be chosen 
by themselves. Furthermore, even these would only be 
hung provided Lane agreed to bequeath them. Among the 
pictures considered unworthy of acceptance were Renoir’s 
Les Parapluies and Daumier's Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, both of which now hang in the Tate Gallery. The 
decision was another slap in the face for Lane. Ironically 
enough, unknown to the London Gallery, Lane had already 
made his will, bequeathing the pictures to London, and 
making Dublin his residuary legatee. The London row over 
the hanging of the pictures remained unsettled, while the 
pictures remained in storage in London. 


In 1914 Lane was made director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, and presented them with El Greco's St. Francis and 
Goya's Portrait of a Spanish Girl. Evidently his annoyance 
with the Dublin Corporation had been merely temporary. 
In 1915, before leaving Ireland on a dangerous war-time 
journey to America, about which he had some misgivings, 
he wrote the much disputed codicil to his will. It bequeathed 
the 39 Continental pictures to Dublin. Still intent on a 
gallery to house them, he gave the pictures with the proviso 
that a suitable building be erected for them within five years 
after his death. In the event that this condition should not 
be carried out, the collection was to be sold, and the money 
to go with the rest of his fortune to the Dublin National 
Gallery for the purchase of pictures of “deceased painters of 
established merit.” 


On his way back from America, three months after he 
wrote the codicil, Lane was drowned in the Lusitania disaster. 











When the codicil was found in his desk at the National 
Gallery, shortly afterward, Lady Gregory, Lane’s sole trustee, 
officially claimed the pictures for Dublin. Unfortunately, the 
legal standing of the claim was nil. The codicil, signed in 
two places and initialed above a correction, was unwitnessed. 
According to British law at the time—and Ireland was still 
part of Britain then, the document would have been legal 
written in Scotland or in a trench, but not in England, and 
not in Ireland. Nothing less than an act of Parliament could 
legalize the codicil. But such favoring of the testator’s last 
wishes above the letter of the law was not without precedent. 
In making the claim, Lady Gregory appealed both to the 
National Gallery in London where the pictures were still in 
storage, and to the British prime minister. 

For the two years which followed, animated correspon- 
dence was carried on in the London Times, Morning Post 
and Observer. Lady Gregory, Yeats, and George Russell 
(A. E.) upheld the claim against the trustees of the two 
London galleries, the National and the Tate. Whenever the 
question was raised in Parliament, it was evaded. Still, the 
pictures remained in storage. 

It is well to remember that the political tension between 
Ireland and England had reached the breaking point with 
the Easter Rising of 1916. The unrest which followed and 
flared up again into open fighting was only unsatisfactorily 
settled by the 1922 Treaty which plunged Ireland into Civil 
War. How much this influenced Parliament's attitude about 
the pictures and the Irish zeal in fighting for them is a moot 
point. It must certainly have had some effect. It might 
even be argued that the tenacity the London Gallery showed 
about the pictures did a great deal to increase Ireland's 
bitterness towards Britain. The dispute took on proportions 
of a “political incident.” It is as familiar to the average 
Irishman as the Battle of Bunker Hill is to us, quite apart 
from the question of whether he has ever set foot in a 
gallery or ever would even if the pictures were restored. 

In 1917, two years after Lane’s death, the pictures were 
finally catalogued and hung in the Tate Gallery at Millbank. 
Facilities were inadequate to hang them except temporarily, 
as the Tate was then only the National Gallery of British 
Art. It was just at this time that Sir Joseph Duveen pro- 
vided the funds for the building of a National Gallery of 
Modern Foreign Art which was erected behind the Tate as 
an extension of it. 

In 1924 the question of the bequest was raised again in 
Parliament. This time a three man committee was appointed 
to decide two questions. Firstly, whether Sir Hugh Lane, 
when he signed the codicil, thought he was making a legal 
disposition. And secondly, if so, would it be proper in view 
of the international character of the matter at issue, to 
remedy the legal defect in the codicil by legislation. 

Two years passed; then began a very strange series of 
events. It was disclosed that the committee's report had 
been received, but that the whole question was still under 
consideration. Then when a bill to loan the pictures to 
Dublin was announced, it was mysteriously disqualified be- 
fore its introduction. Finally, the committee report was made 
public. 

By a majority of two out of three, they concluded Lane did 
believe he was making a legal disposition through the 
codicil. But no matter how plainly Lane may have declared 
his wishes, it would be improper and even dangerous to 
carry them out. On this second point, their decision was 
unanimous: the pictures ought not to be returned. In the 
first place, the report stated, “not only has the London 
Gallery the legal possession of the pictures, but on the 
assurance that such a possession would be in perpetuity, it 
has secured the gift of a gallery in which the pictures are to 
be housed.” The long and the short of it was that in the 





heat of the dispute over possession of the pictures in 19] 
the London Gallery had used them as bait to obtain Duveen; 
gift of the Modern European Gallery. Here was a 
made representative collection, Corots, Courbets, Manery 
Mancinis, a Renoir, a Vuillard, a Rousseau, a Pissaro, a Degas, 
an Ingres, and about a dozen other gems, just waiting to hy 
hung—as a start, of course, “a nucleus” as Lane himself haj 
said. I can imagine the scene, Duveen on one hand, and th 
London Trustees on the other. Duveen is tempted, weakens 
is just about to agree to the gift, has perhaps even started » 
write the check—perhaps the check is already fluttering 
across the table in his outstretched hand, and the trustes 
breathlessly poised on the respective edges of their respective 
chairs, when he remembers Dublin's claim. Wait, he sayst 
a wilted unison of trustees. How do I know, asks our h 
thetical Duveen, that those pictures won't be shipped back 
Dublin one day. 

Our imaginary trustees wave off the question with a ge. 
ture. “The pictures,” they say, “are legally ours, and we 
assure you they will remain ours in perpetuity.” Duveen js 
reassured. The transaction is concluded. Nine years later, 
the Parliamentary committee decides that to “stultify th 
assurance (possession of the Lane bequest in perpetuity) 
on the strength of which the gift (the Gallery) was offered 
would be a breach of faith with the donor (Duveen).” 

Furthermore, they went so far as to conclude that “Had 
he (Lane) been spared to witness the growth of the new 
gallery at Millbank, no doubt can be entertained* th 
he would have destroyed the codicil, and would have been 
content that the pictures to which he attached so much vali 
would form the nucleus of a representative collection @ 
Modern Continental Art.” Had Lane lived, however, they 
might have had a bit of difficulty in obtaining the va 


























































on the strength of the pictures and only subsequently 
pictures themselves on the strength of the gallery. But of 
should never underestimate the power of a trustee. : 

The consensus of opinion of those who had sup 
Dublin’s claim, both British and Irish, was one of amazement 
How could a committee which had expressed difficulty ia 
reconstructing the dead man’s wish in so far as whether the 
codicil was thought by Lane to be a legal disposition or 09, 
be so sure of what the man would have wanted had he lived 
As A. E. wrote at the time, “they were not asked his post 
mortem desires, but what were his living wishes at the timer 

Resolutions of protest against the report were passed bj 
innumerable organizations. It was now 11 years after Lanes 
death, and again the papers were full of indignant artide 
on the subject of the pictures. Parliament stuck by the 
committee’s decision. When the question of an indefinite 
loan to Dublin was raised again, the protagonists were ft 
ferred to Parliament's decision. When there was a flood in 
the Tate Gallery, Colonel Howard-Bury asked in the House 
of Commons whether, in view of the flooding of the Gallery, 
steps could not be taken to loan the Lane pictures to Dublin. 
The Colonel was informed that the pictures were housed 
above flood level. 

Efforts to beg or borrow the pictures having failed, the 
IRA (Irish Republican Army) plot to steal the pictures and 
deliver them to the Countess Markievicz to smuggle out of 
the country was conceived. But the countess died, leaving 
the plot without a middle man. It had to be abandoned. 

At the time the parliamentary committee had been ap 
pointed, Dublin's Municipal and National Galleries had 
come to an agreement over the five year clause in the codicil. 
To build the gallery without assurance of the pictures seemed 
absurd. The National Gallery which stood as beneficiary ia 
the event that the codicil was legalized and the new galley 
not forthcoming consented to extend the period to five yeals 
continued on page 32 
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European 
Masterprints 


A Companion Show to 
American Prints of the 
20th Century 


As part of its exhibition program this year 
which marks the 25th anniversary of the 
Museum of Modern Art, a show of Modern 
Masterprints of Europe opened on December 
7 to remain on view in the auditorium gal- 
lery through February 20. It will contain 
100 works by European printmakers from 
the post-impressionism period to the present 
day. 
i daced here are three rare prints, 
two by the leading European expressionist 
artist, Van Gogh and Kirchner, and Degas. 
A lithograph and a color woodcut, they are 
in the print collection of the museum. 


ERNST LUDWIG KIRCHNER. 
in the Street. 1922. 
aap’. 


“Did you know that as far back as 1900 
I had the audacious idea of revitalizing 
German art? Indeed I did, and the impulse 
came to me while looking at an exhibition 
of the Munich Secessionists . . > Indoors 
were hung these anemic, bloodless, lifeless 
studio daubs. Outside was life, noisy and 
colorful, pulsating . . . 

“First of all I tried to find a method 
whereby I could seize the effect of motion 
... how to arrest a movement in a few 
bold strokes, catching the passing moment 
and finding new forms... 

“My sense of design was simplified and 
sttengthened by the fact that I had learned 
to make woodcuts from my father when I 
was only fifteen years old. So armed, I 
attived in Dresden and during my studies 

te 1 was able to arouse my friends’ en- 

lusiasm over my new ideas. 

My goal was always to express emotion 


and experience with large and simple forms 
and clear colors.” 


—Kirchner to Curt Valentin, 1937 


Two Ladies 
Color woodcut, 2734 
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VAN GOGH. Sorrow. 1882. Transfer lithograph, 153g * 1134”. 
below design, é¢preuve d’essai. 

“Today I mailed you a drawing,” van Gogh wrote his brother Theo from the Hague 
in April 1882, “the best figure 1 have drawn as yet . . . and as it was for you, who 
understands these things, I did not hesitate to make it rather melancholy.” Later, he 
explained: ‘In that pale, slender woman’s figure . . . I wanted to express something 
of the struggle for life. Or rather, because I tried to be faithful to nature as I saw it 
before me without philosophizing about it, involuntarily something of that great strug- 
gle is shown.” 

The drawing was inscribed with the word “Sorrow”; the model had been the desti- 
tute streetwalker whom van Gogh had cared for during the previous winter. 

So important did this drawing in the “English” style seem to him that in the fall he 
drew a variant of it for the second of his nine extremely rare lithographs. “You will 
receive,” he wrote Theo, November 14, 1882, “the very first print of Sorrow.” He 
mentions sending two other proofs “but the very first I marked as a trial copy.” Only 
three proofs are now known—and the Museum’s copy is in fact inscribed, apparently in 


van Gogh’s own hand, “épreuve d’essai.’—from Alfred H. Barr, Jr.’s “Masters of 
Modern Art.” 


Inscribed lower left, 


Degas: Nude. In the Museum of Modern 
Arts print collection. 













An Aspect of German Expressionism 


From the succession of societies, artists’ unions, and seces- 
sion groups which sparked the development of German art 
during the first three decades of the century, the Bridge and 
the Blue Riders have emerged as dominant. Yet if critics 
pair these under the general heading of “German Expres- 
sionism,” the excellent Blue Rider show at the Curt Valen- 
tin gallery, bears witness to the great gap between them. 

Bridge artists like Kirchner developed mature styles dur- 
ing the century's first decade but were still bound to 19th 
century painting, notably Munch and Van Gogh, in their 
commitment to objects as carriers of mood and meaning, 
and in their search through the tormented recesses of human 
psychology. Their violent expressionism struck Franz Marc 
as anchorless, as “Gothic—but without the religion” and 
consequently without a satisfying esthetic creed. 

In 1911 Marc, with Kandinsky, founded the Blue Riders. 
The movement was devoted to a new mystique which discov- 
ered its ordering factor “in the spirit,’ as Kandinsky said, 
“rather than in external life’; in the search for a direct 
painterly equivalent of states of feeling rather than in inter- 
pretation of the visual world. Unlike the more Germanic 
Bridge artists, the Blue Riders were strongly influenced by 
fauvism and cubism and have in turn done much to deter- 
mine the character of avant-garde painting in France and 
America since the early 30s. While the Bridge artists shared 
a common style, there is little that binds together the work 
of Kandinsky, Marc, Klee and the lesser Riders. Their unity 
was more one of attitude than of style. 

The Blue Riders should be associated primarily with their 
magazine of particular bias in exploring philosophical and 
religious as well as artistic problems, and not as a coherent 
“movement” in painting. The title of the magazine was 
borrowed from an early (1903) work by Kandinsky (in- 
cluded for historical reasons in the Valentin show) which 
paradoxically is more bound to fin de sieclé painting than 


Heinrich Campendonk: Harleguine and Columbine 





Axe 


Blue Riders in Retrospect 1) Witian Ruvin 





to the other more revolutionary works shown in the firg 
Blue Rider exhibition. 

In the famous Red Horses and Blue Horses, both 191}, 
Marc explores an antediluvian, innocent world not unre 
lated to the fantasies of Henri Rousseau whose picture 
were included in the first Blue Rider exhibition. The lyrical 
undulations of the horses’ bodies are beautifully assimilated 
to the curves of the landscape, and though the shapes of 
objects are clearly defined throughout, the color is of , 
wholly imaginative order suggesting an inner vision rather 
than an optical confrontation. Animals in the Mountains of 
1914 shows us Marc’s second style, strongly influenced in its 
prismatic character by the work of Delaunay with whom 
Marc was in constant correspondence. This picture possesses 
neither the spontaneity and robust curvilinearity of the ear. 
lier works nor that delicate transparency and mood of revery 
which characterize the best works of 1913-14. 

The tragic death of Marc at Verdun left Kandinsky a 
leader of the group, and its real historical importance de. 
pends on the great progress of his painting from 1911 w 
1916 when he passed into an art largely, and often totally, 
non-representational in character. After tentative move- 
ments in various directions during the first years of the cen- 
tury, Kandinsky entered his “fauve” period around 1908 
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which marked the emancipation of his color from its con- Dur 
nection with visual objects. In the handsome Street in Mar. we 
nau the colors have an independent life though the brush- 20, 
work is still attached to the contours and directions of the | °' 
forms. The Composition with Nude of 1911 is a crucial the. 
work that reflects the shift of emphasis from shapes that Um 
belong to visual objects to those engendered by the impul- 7” 
sive and inventive motor activity of Kandinsky’s hand. We the 
are struck at first by magnificent design elements such as the dea 
roughly L-shaped forms which only later we realize may be § 
continued on page 32 & “Ut 
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August Macke: Lady in a Park 





Arthur Dove: Naples Yellow Morning 


Arthur Dove }y LaVerne George 


.1 would rather have vision than art 
1 would rather have today than yesterday 


Roofto 


I would rather have tomorrow than today ...” Arthur G. Dove, 1922 


During his entire career the small group of people who 
believed in Dove have said time and again that ten years, 
20, or perhaps 50 years would be needed for his work to 
be recognized. The 50 remarkable paintings assembled for 
the Dove retrospective at the White Museum of Cornell 
University last month offered one of the few occasions to 
see the man’s work from his first “extractions” in 1910 to 
the monumental clarity he achieved in the years before his 
death in 1946. The show undoubtedly increased the area of 
recognition around his work but it did not dispell the 
curiously guarded acceptance of its value. 

This continued lack of excitement about Dove is not just 
a question of belated reaction, for in looking back over his 
career one finds that the only furore his work caused was 
in the Chicago press during his first one-man show there 
under Steiglitz’ auspices. And, though he was then called 
a “radical of radicals,” the reviewer finished with a cautious 
disclaimer that his work “possesses infinite possibilities of 
development.” 

From 1912 onwards Dove showed annually, and was al- 
ways greeted with quiet reviews, and it was not until the 
early 30's that his supporters began to complain about his 
lack of recognition. But no complaints were heard from 
Dove. His concern was focused solely on his relation to 
the world he loved, “. . . to feel the power of the ground or 
see and paint it with that in mind, letting spirit hold what 
you do together, rather than continuous objective form.” 
He sought and achieved an identity with nature and with 
his canvas which amounted to a submersion of himself, a pow- 
erful and positive humility which entered a realm of creativity 
far beyond the reorientation of the visual world. Dove’s sim- 
plification and ordering of his forms was a means, not an end, 
and this may have prevented his entering into the public 
debates about the validity of modern art which helped to 
attract for others the kind of public attention he has never 
received. 

Not that he withdrew from exhibiting or lacked support. 
On the contrary he showed annually at Steiglitz’ various 
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galleries and at the Downtown until the year of his death. 
He had the unfaltering support of Duncan Phillips as well 
as Steiglitz, and this apparently was all that he required. 
Yet it is surprising that not until a retrospective of his 
work in 1951 was it mentioned by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., that 
Dove “should be honored not only ‘for the quality of his 
lonely art as a precurser of the strongest current in mid- 
century American painting.” 


The clue may lie in the question as to whether the current 
which Dove's work follows has not yet flown into American 
thought, much less American painting. There is a move- 
ment toward poetic abstraction from nature but is there 
yet a hint of the motivation which prompted Dove's ex- 
plorations? As early as 1916 he sought life’s highest instances, 
“to give back in my means of expression all that it gives 
to me.” Isn’t this almost oriental concept of the indivi- 
dual’s relation to life a still unstated, faintly realized current 
in contemporary work? 

Perhaps it will take many more retrospectives as complete 
and well-documented as the one at Cornell for the realiza- 
tion of Dove's meaning to penetrate further than mere 
credit for the exploratory nature of his forms. It is a pity, 
though, that a show of this quality could not have been 
circulated throughout the country but the Museum staff 
deserves great credit for it and the catalogue they produced 
which contains more biographical information and a greater 
number of black and white reproductions of his work than 
have yet been published. Important as his color is, a sus- 
picion of Dove’s achievement can be gained from it and 
also from the deceptively eventless record of his life. The 
legacy of Dove may be the challenge of the integration of 
an individual with his world and his work which offers a 
high goal to the newly born creativity in American art today. 


“We have not yet made shoes that fit like sand 
Nor clothes that fit like water 
Nor thoughts that fit like air, 
There is much to be done.. 
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by Lawrence Ferling 
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Neverthe 
tion, ap! 
brand n 
Primitivism and Modern Art reached 
with the 
; . at 
The San Francisco Museum of Art’s = ; 
generally excellent film and lecture that of 3 
series on “Man and Art” began early porary 
in November. It is to continue through outmode 
the winter, and it incidentally serves changes 
as documentation for the same of an ¢ 
museum’s recent exhibition entitled = 
'  “Primitivism and Modern Art”. Aim- Wrig 
ing “to illustrate art as a natural ex- seems | 
pression of society and the relationship symboli 
between the art of the past and pre- from w 
sent,” the current lecture and film form w 
series is divided into four parts: 
“Oceania,” “Japan,” “Africa,” and “The Ch 
Americas.” 

The last program in each category Y 
is specifically concerned with the re- Installation at San Francisco Museum of Art Italia 
lationship to modern art, and perhaps pe Se 
it is needless to add that, in regard to : painter 
this relationship, the basic assumptions lines were sometimes much strained. fic connotations that can be derived ff in this 
of both the “Man and Art” series and One may not possibly object to such from totemism. Street ( 
the exhibition of “Primitivism and a statement as: This is such stuff as dreams are made § tion or 
Modern Art = the : aan ae of Although the connection is not direct, of. I hope some Hayakawan aT ad 
the museum’s description of the 4 nal there are certain obvious comparisons cist doesn’t ask the meaning of “sug- eit 
program on Oceania reads: The between Modigliani’s ‘Portrait of Mlle. gestions of images that relate to speci- cea 
exoticism and mysticism of Oceanic Jeanne Hebuteone’ and the wooden fic connotations.” The “suggestions of oe 
art which featured Geusuin were later figure from French Equatorial Africa. ’ gg al biecti ; 18 pail 

P aug aoe Modigliani developed certain stylistic images iN MOderN NON-ODIEctive paiMt F collecti 
adopted by German _ expressionist traits derived from African sculpture; ing may very well be totemic, but they } they ar 
painters...” The exhibition at the among them were: the elongated neck, may be less superficially considered as } some i 
museum also used this standard aca- elongated face, flat plane of the face, suggestions of archetypal symbols, } work h 
demic approach, beginning with Gau- and exaggerated facial characteristics. cnualinie ioue ak din-daleanieanionns which Th 

ae : : y lu . ae 
guin and working up to the present, But under the head of “Totemic antedate any totemic period. andi at 
basing the argument largely on esthetic Imagery” there was, among others, a If non-objective art is a forgotten ke 
derivations. ; oe painting by Clay Spohn, language which we are only beginning Poti 

But there are, as any anthropologist with the following comment: to recover, the roots of it lie at much | 44. ‘e 
ie em ee holes vt be p icked In Clay Spohn’s painting we see sug- more primordial levels than the level § other 
in this so popular argument for “primi- gestions of images that relate to speci- of this exhibition. many \ 
tivism and modern art.” Remember- ally | 
ing the references to Gauguin above cranes, 
one might also read what Leonard ‘ - abstrac 
Adam (in Primitive Art) has to say: Philadelphia by Sam Feinstein ~~ 

os nes: 

The astonishing thing, however, is vein, | 

See Se ee The Philadelphia art scene is highlighted One must ask whether the old =e - 

artist must have seen the rigid sculp- with an annual show by local printmakers the prophet without honor in his own | % 

tures of Tahiti, there is no sign that at the Print Club, and an exhibition of is to repeat itself here. Wright had to be : 9 

his figures were influenced by them. work in the graphic media by younger, less recognized abroad before America tendered ate 1° 

When Gauguin was in Tahiti .. . well-known Philadelphians at the Art Al- him its respect; Philadelphia now joins the Ivar 

genuine indigenous culture had already liance. Prints, too, in Itzhak Sankowsky’s throng of his admirers while its own most | work 

ceased to exist. He found a French one-man show at the Beryl Lush Galleries, creative architect, Louis I. Kahn—designet } work 
colony with rapidly advancing vox express his lively and inventive pattern- of the new Yale University Art Gallery and really 

-— islanders, and “| — i sense more effectively than his paintings Design Center—must attain distinction els | 9 pj; 

Sind bas rae a oe here, where the color does not as yet merge where: as chief critic of architectural desig® | ongig 

a in a full integration with his thoughtfully at Yale, as invited consultant at Harvard, | pected 

But to proceed. The exhibition organized forms. in North Carolina, in Texas, at M.LT., at ing pe 
went on to consider primitive and It is Frank Lloyd Wright, however, who be 2 oo in Rome, in ao ia in the 
modern art under the heads of “Sim- raises current questions in the city of _— os ay 6 ees liant 

: . op ete. fe ae terms of commissions to execute, but one h 
plification and Exaggeration, Indi- brotherly love—this time, strangely enough, questions whether—now that he is at the muc 
genous Tradition,” “Abstraction and not because of his enemies but theough height of his creative powers—he must wait } Bru 
Geometry,” “Sign and Symbol,” and his «pplauding new friends. In Elkins Park, to be, like Wright, 84 years old, before | **t0 
“Totemic Imagery.” Among the artists one of the city’s suburbs, he has broken being granted his importance through his of soc 
considered were Picasso, Modigliani ground for a $750,000 synagogue which he city’s attention. His U 

, mg designed for the Beth Sholom congregation; Of the few buildings he has done here, | tesent 
— oo _ ae peasant the Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts the Philadelphia Seeddeoe Hospital is # | ‘ate ; 
h : lati nis f h gu - has timed the occasion to present his draw- distinguished example, one which Philip } plays 
the relationship Of such artists to pri- ings over a period of 60 years, and Temple Johnson has praised as “a highly original | form 
mitive art followed the most accepted University has awarded Wright an honor- work”. The Yale Art Gallery has beeo fj and g 
tradition of modern art history, yet the ary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. termed by various authorities “the out § ther ; 
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standing academic building produced by 
the modern movement”. . ."a splendid piece 
of architectural statesmanship”. . .“art is in 

of the technologies of building”. 
Nevertheless, the Beth Sholom Congrega- 
tion, apparently more concerned with the 
brand mame than the product itself, has 
reached toward West Arizona for contact 
with the Wright prestige, in their choice 
of an architect for their synagogue. 

The design of a religious edifice, unlike 
that of an office building (a relatively tem- 
porary housing, to be torn down when 

by evolutionary commercial 
changes) should envision, for its concept 
of an enduring structure, a timeless per- 
tinence; a form not subject to a limited 
connotation. 

Wright's synagogue, in its drawn state, 
seems more like a picturesque piece of 
symbolic sculpture imposed upon the land 
from without, rather than an architectural 
form which has emerged, in oneness with 























































Italian Eterna Primavera 








A show of recent works by nine Italian 
painters, some of them previously unknown 
in this country, just closed at the Main 
Street Gallery. They come from an exhibi- 
tion organized by the Obelisco Gallery in 
Rome, have already been seen at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, later will go to Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and will eventually reach 
Knoedler’s in New York. Chicago has only 
18 paintings from the much larger original 
collection, called “Eterna Primavera,” but 
they are generally of high quality and offer 
some interesting contrasts with comparable 
work here. 






















































































The “old masters” of the group are Mor- 
andi and Campigli. I question the wisdom, 
in a small show like this, of including four 
examples of the latter, whose guileless 
flavor, though charming and individual, is 
not capable of much variation. The only 
other painter who is represented by as 
many works is Renzo Vespignani, who usu- 
ally paints industrial subjects (tracks, 
cranes, ships) with a strong feeling for 
abstract linear pattern, complex surfaces, 
subtle color, and a quite unexpected ten- 
detness and even glamour. In a different 
vein, his picture of men mending nets on 
a white beach under an intense blue sky, 
Vele, is engagingly old-fashioned, linking 
up with some very positive elements in 
late 19th century naturalism. 





































































































Ivan Mosca is closer to experimentat 
work in this country. At first glance his 
work appears to be non-objective, but is 
teally an emotional and observant response 
to plant and insect life, which achieves 
considerable dramatic effect due to unex- 
pected scale and a lively method of apply- 
ing paint with the palette knife, somewhat 
it the manner of Riopelle. He seems bril- 
liant and sensitive, perhaps a little too 
much on the purely decorative side. 

Bruno Caruso, a 24-year-old Sicilian, is 
4 strong draftsman, apparently with a sense 
of social comment not unlike Ben Shahn’s. 
His Uomo che riposa unites explicit rep- 
tsentation with rich texture and a deli- 
tate and unexpected use of color, which 

almost independently of the subject- 
This arresting duality of concrete 
and abstract elements is carried even fur- 
in Casa Nera, where a large rough 
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its environment, to both envelop and grow 
forth from its function as a spiritual center, 
unrestricted by a finite facade-symbolism. 

It will be interesting to compare Wright's 
version with the synagogue design—now 
in the planning stage—for the Adath 
Jeshurun Congregation, which has had the 
courage to commission Kahn as its archi- 
tect in spite of the fact that he lives in its 
own City. 

Kahn, incidentally, maintains a sturdy 
artistic independence, although he is less 
vociferous than Wright in this respect. 
There is, for instance, the story of a finan- 
cier’s plan for a Philadelphia bank. “It 
will have to be colonial,” the client insisted. 
“Colonial on the outside, colonial on the 
inside, all the details colonial.” Kahn lis- 
tened in silence, then, “And the air condi- 
tioning,” he asked amiably, “is that to be 
colonial, too?” 


He didn’t do that job. 


Chicago 1y Alten S. Weller 


black area which might come out of any 
one of a number of recent American non- 
objective paintings, turns out to be the 
featureless facade of a house, next to which 
is a sensitively drawn figure of a child. 
We need to see more of the other four 
artists to judge them adequately. On the 
basis of the single works which represent 
them here, Pirandello is an elegant and 
accomplished still-life composer, with a 
certain casual virtuosity; Pagliacci an arch- 
ictectural designer of ordered relationships 
into which the human element is projected 
with enigmatic dramatic content; Russo a 
decorative painter of boats and nets, with 
elaborate surface effects. The weak spot 
in the show is Piletti, whose double por- 
trait is weak in form, obvious in imagery, 
and softly sentimental in content and color. 
The collection as a whole shows accom- 
plished craftsmanship and respect for tra- 
dition, and avoidance of the “happy acci- 
dent” which too often saves the day in 
much American painting. On the other 
hand, the goals of these painters seem to be 
in most cases modest and attainable, and 





one wishes for a greater sense, somewhere, 
of urgency and compulsion in their work. 


Further Purchases 


Since I wrote in an earlier issue on the 
61st American Exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute, three additional prizes have been an- 
nounced. Two of these are purchase prizes, 
and add notable works of sculpture to the 
museum’s permanent collection. They are 
Joseph Goto’s Family Totem and Harry 
Bertoia’s Construction After the Enjoy- 
ment of a Mulberry Tree. Both are of 
welded metal, the one a monumental and 
animistic image, the other a dazzling as- 
semblage of countless golden squares. The 
third prize goes to a disciplined non-ob- 
jective painting, Rivers by Miyoko Ito. 
Important works by Levine and Roszak 
are also entering the collection through 
purchase. 


Images of the West 


In honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis and the Walker Art Center 
in Minneapolis have joined in undertaking 
an elaborate exhibition entitled Westward 
the Way. The show, which includes 224 
pictures on the Western motif, opened this 
fall in St. Louis and will be seen in Min- 
neapolis during January and February. 

As Perry T. Rathbone states explicitly 
in his introduction to the handsome exhibi- 
tion catalogue, the pictures combine an 
interest in art, literature and social history. 
The pictorial record of the early West is 
fortunately considerable, including works 
by George Catlin, Thomas Eakins, Frank 
Buchser, George Caleb Bingham, William 
T. Ranney and J. J. Audubon, among 
others. The exhibition being frankly his- 
torical, little attempt has been made to 
distinguish between the genuine plastic 
achievements of some of these figures and 
the strictly documentary value of others. 
Brought together on a thematic basis, the 
exhibits provide a fresh glimpse at motifs 
which have too long been made stale by 
pulp fiction and bad Hollywood films: the 
virgin land, the Indians, the birds and 
beasts of an untamed wilderness, the pio- 
neering white men, and their first forts 
and towns and farms. The exhibition pro- 
vides, as well, a comprehensive spectacle of 
19th century American talents. 


J. J. Audubon: Wolverine. In “Westward the Way” 








On Amateurism 


Rightly or wrongly, it is felt that 
the artist is a barricade in the face of 
decadence and vulgarity. But the public 
permits itself to be beguiled by the 
hammering, insistent voices of the huck- 
ster and more recently of the amateur 
in art. Always the tom-tomming is for 
the slick and easy method that sets store 
by the commonplace. The result is not 
to bring art to the people, but to debase 
whatever taste the public has. A _ little 
knowledge, so the proverb says, is a 
dangerous thing, and that danger today 
seems to be the price we are paying for 
an increased interest in aft. 

There was a time when only the artist 
himself and a handful of scholars and 
connoisseurs were considered qualified to 
commune with the muse, an aloof symbol, 
distant and enigmatic, giving only to the 
few and irrationally hoarding most of her 
largesse. Today, the cult of “you, too, can 
paint” has made raucous experts of every 
amateur. The muse is shaken, examined 
minutely, measured, mesmerized, psychia- 
trized, psychologized, pulverized and ration- 
alized. She now lives in a world of slogans 
and shortcuts . . . art educators have done 
something to her and estheticians have made 
her more than reasonable. Hundreds of 
books filled with nerve-wracking vulgarities 
pander to the lowest public taste. 

We now have a nation of amateur paint- 
ers . . . doctors, bankers, housewives, 
thieves, professors, bobby soxers and sexy 
bobbers. The kiddies surround daddy with 
highball glasses while he paints . . . he 
suffers from no loneliness, he feels no need 
for contemplation. And before you know 
it, this amateur painter wants to be treated 
like a professional. He hears there’s dough 
in it. Where does he hear that? Oh, yes, 
the grandmothers of needlepoint exist, of 
course. And he also hears there’s prestige 
to be had. If he pickles his pictures or 
steps all over them, his technique attracts 
the attention of the critics; he may even 
make the Sunday supplements. And lo! 
his health improves, he’s more affectionate 
to his wife, he produces more babies and 
gets more bohemian. 

All of this is supposed to be a good 
thing, because it increases the interest in 
a good thing, namely, art. But here we 
have the kind of acceptance by society that 
the artist does not need. 

And in the midst of all the uproar, what 
road is the student to follow? Perhaps he 
too finds himself mesmerized by the huck- 
ster, that tough guy who “sees things 
realistically,” as the cliche goes. Perhaps 
he forgets that studentship is a will to 
understand abstract ideas; that the shortcuts 
may be tempting, but a blind alley awaits 
the person who takes them. 

For the public, I stress the need for be- 
coming acquainted with the character of 
modern painting. In looking at living art, 
in buying it and having it a part of one’s 
environment, the imagination is touched 
by its beauty, its drama, and later perhaps 
by something more intangible, which 
speaks to one’s innermost sensibilities, 
transcending all experience. Only then does 
one begin to understand the cultural force 
of art. 
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Documents by Paul Burlin 





Paul Burlin 


Let me make this clear . . . amatew 
painters exist all over the world, have al- 
ways existed, producing a silent, honorable 
kind of folk art . . . a Rousseau, a Vivin, 
a Bombois, native Indian art, much of 
Mexican religious art, and so on. These 
one respects and honors . . . they have 
nothing to do with our present-day “read- 
a-book” painters or the grandmothers of 
needlepoint. 


Reflecting in his work the passion and 
aspirations of a people, the artist does not 
copy . . . he invents, dealing in terms of 
his own with images related to this contem- 
porary world. Truth in art, to be sure, is 
an abstract idea, and the verities related to 
the creative world are always the same. The 
approach to them, in the drive to “extend 
the boundaries,” is what personalizes the 
work of art. Within this approach and 
within the domain of art lies the possibility 
of new forms with a magic of their own. 
The artist destroys naturalism in order to 
find esthetic equivalents . . . that is, he 
destroys in order to build. 


Aware of the speculative thoughts of 
man in this untranquil age, the artist seeks 
always a sense of personal order in his 
work, and in his search today for the inner 
man, he works independently and in isola- 
tion, like an engine, stoking and stoking 
itself to keep going over every terrain, in 
spite of all difficulties. This artist fellow 
is like a fable, real and unreal, and what 
he feels is beyond what he thinks. 


The artist reflects his age . . . Raphael 
had the serenity of the Renaissance behind 
him ... a calm, immutable balance. This 
was the period of a belief in man and hence 
a period of distinguished portraiture, for 
the portraits of the Renaissance were the 
embodiment of an idea. Today we have 
no such ideas . . . we have lost our face 

we afe a vast anonymous sea. We 
live in an age of treacherous, harrowing 
notions of mutability, death and decay. 
All the old realities have dissolved into 
metaphors and new generalities are being 
evolved. In a world of metaphor, as it is 
transmuted into painting, all rigidity of 
form disappears and enters into a meta- 
morphosis. And in the process, if you 
understand it, you will see where the vic- 
tim, reality, has been strangled... . 


Society cannot command a type of art. 
Although no man paints really arbitrarily, 
that is, without a mysterious social con- 
science influencing him, the act of creation 





must be unhampered, for the artist stan 
out as the bulwark of individual creatiy 
expression. In strange and intangible ways, 
he is influenced by and transcends jy 
environment... 

Modern art thus calls forth in its Config. 
urations images of the world we live jp 
while denying the validity of mere pictorial 
realism. In line, shape and colour, it is 
an excitation of the affirmative. Look at, 
fine painting . . . in it you will see jx 
own innate sensory pleasures . . . w 
there is also a moral uplift besides woul 
be futile to speculate. .. . 

For myself, I feel that all huma 
development comes from a primary soure, 
like the tree gathering more shoots, seek. 
ing abundance in its reaching upwards and 
outwards, fulfilling some inner need. We 
hear much of the need for communication 
in painting, and yet like a face, a painting 
changes as we get to know it better and 
becomes a mirror for our thoughts. Tp 
venture beyond nature or the merely visual, 
to go beyond personal experiences become 
a new Creative enrichment. 























Nationwide Notes 
Decorative Arts Galleries Open 








Climaxing a four-year $9,600,000 program 
of reconstruction and new building, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art opened 30 
galleries devoted to European decorative 
art since the Renaissance and four new 
French and English period rooms of the 
18th century last month. 

Located on the first and ground floors of 
the three oldest wings of the Museum, 
which have been completely reconstructed 
since 1950, the new installations will te- 
store to public view several thousand works 
of art, most of which have been off exhi- 
bition since World War II. 




















Wilson Collection 






More than 100 pieces of European pottery 
and porcelain have been donated by R 
Thornton Wilscn of New York to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The gift 
was made in memory of the late Ms 
Wilson. 

The latest Wilson collection of 16th, 
17th and 18th century ceramic art has been 
added to the European works previously 
donated by Mr. Wilson. The total cdl- 
lection now numbers more than 500 items, 
and is currently on view in the museum's 
newly-installed galleries of European dec- 
orative art of the post-Renaissance era. 



















Palm Beach Group 


The new Hendrika WHobbelink Kaastra 
Gallery in Palm Beach, Florida, inaugu 
rated its exhibition program this fall with 
a group show of three American attists: 
Robert Homer Cummings of Boston, show 
ing still-lifes in oil; Janet E. Turnet of 
Nacogdoches, Texas, showing a series of 
bird and animal paintings; and Savo Radul- 
ovic of New York City, exhibiting oils and 
gouaches. The exhibition extends through 
December 15. 
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Music by Alfred Frankenstein 


Berlioz’s Colossal “Te Deum” 







Hector Belioz was a mighty man. Last year the world com- 
memorated the 150th anniversary of his birth, but the cele- 
bration goes right on and its end is nowhere in sight. It 
will not conclude for a long time to come if the recording 
companies have their say, for Berlioz is the high fidelity 
composer par excellence, and the brilliant, majestic, or finely 
drawn ingenuities of his instrumentation lend themselves 
particularly well to the new recording techniques. 

The latest big work of Berlioz to come out on discs is 
his Te Deum, performed by Sir Thomas Beecham with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, the London Philharmonic 
Choir, the Dulwich College Boys’ Choir, a tenor named 
Alexander Young, and an organist named Dennis Vaughan. 
(Columbia MI. 4897.) As is the case with many composi- 
tions by the French romanticist, this is a piece about which 
there hangs an aura of literary legend, started by the com- 
poser himself, which has done the music less good than was 
intended. 

Berlioz described the Te Deum as “colossal, Babylonian, 
Ninivite . . . a scene from the Apocalypse.” This much- 
quoted phrase, and especially the adjective “Babylonian,” 
had much to do with the creation of the Berlioz who exists 
only in the books—a composer given to monstrously extra- 
vagent, sensational, and impractical ideas. The Te Deum of 
the score is certainly colossal, but it is anything but Baby- 
lonian or Ninivite in its implications. 

It was originally conceived as part of a huge drama on 
the life of Napoleon and was to have been sung at the 
moment when the victorious First Consul entered Notre 
Dame after his campaign in Italy; to this day the score ends 
with a March pour la présentation des drapeaux which, un- 
fortunately, Beecham omits. The Napoleonic drama was 
never brought to being, but bits and pieces of the idea took 
other forms across the years. The Te Deum may well be 
the most important of these. 

What is particularly significant about this work is its 
use of musical space. It is music for large expanses, not 
because it is loud but because it is conceived in terms of 
forward and back. The organ and orchestra are used anti- 
phonally throughout, in a dialogue of “pope and emperor,” 
as Berlioz himself described it. There are three separate 
choral masses, and the tenor solo is clearly there to provide 
acontrast of scale. The Te Dewm would provide a field day 
for stereoscopic sound engineers, but when they came to its 
last movement these gentlemen would be forced to abandon 
their equipment and sit on the sidelines in despair. 

Here Berlioz, anticipating modern estheticians and their 
analogies between modulation in music and perspective in 
the visual arts, uses changes of key to move through innu- 
merable dimensions toward a sublimely monumental end. 
In this movement Berlioz seems to say that, although an- 
tiphonies of instruments and choirs may be splendid indeed, 
they are nothing at all compared to the antiphonies of the 


imagination—and the mechanism to deal with such has yet 
to be invented. 





































the Only De Falla Opera 





To recognize a great master’s style in the new context of 
a unfamiliar work is a major pleasure, but it is even more 
interesting to stumble upon an early work by a great master 
and see his characteristic handwriting caught in a web of 
influences from which he was ultimately to free himself. 
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Victoria de los Angeles 


This one can do in the case of Manuel de Falla’s one and 
only opera, La Vida Breve, which has just appeared in an 
RCA Victor recording by the orchestra and chorus of the 
Barcelona Opera, with Ernesto Halffter conducting and with 
Victoria de los Angeles starred in its principal role. 

Falla regarded La Vida Breve, which was written in 1905, 
as his Opus 1. In many ways it reminds one of an Italian 
veristic opera of the 1890's; its plot, in fact, is rather like 
that of Cavalleria Rusticana, and the motivation of its com- 
poser and librettist is clearly the same as Mascagni’s—to 
create an opera about ordinary people of the present day, 
exploiting to the full the folkloric atmosphere of place and 
time. 

Salud, a Gypsy girl of Granada, loves and is loved by 
Paco, who comes from a wealthier stratum of society. The 
heroine's old uncle discovers that Paco is about to marry 
Carmela; consequently Salud and her uncle and grand- 
mother show up at Paco’s wedding party, and Salud dies at 
his feet. 

Life is short, and so is this opera; here, too, the analogy 
with Cavalleria holds true. What distinguishes it particu- 
larly is its profound and intense evocation of the Spanish 
locale, especially in its dances and its purely incidental 
songs and choruses, although Salud’s two arias are also 
extremely Spanish in coloring. Its dramatic writing is Itali- 
anate, and there is a long symphonic interlude in which the 
young Falla rather embarrassingly pays tribute to the most 
obvious kind of French ballet music; still and all, the early 
works of a great master remain the works of a great master, 
even if few of them are masterpieces. 

The recording is especially valuable for Halffter’s pene- 
trating insight into Falla’s style and for the magnificent 
singing of Miss de los Angeles. As everyone knows, she is 
one of the subtlest, most musicianly opera singers alive, and 
the part provides ample scope for the extraordinary gamut 
of expressive nuance which she has at her command. 

The odd side of the set is filled out with a collection of 
ten Spanish songs sung by the same artist. This as differ- 
ent from the average anthology of that kind as Miss de los 
Angeles herself is different from the average Spanish night- 
club singer. Half of the songs are in baroque or rococo style; 
they recall Bach and Moza:t, and they are, most appropri- 
ately, accompanied by Claude Chiasson on the harpsichord. 
The rest are in the modern Spanish folklore style, and are 
accompanied by Gerald Moore on the piano. The work of 
these accompanists is by no means the least noteworthy 
thing about the set. 













Books 


“.. . Cette Espece d’ Argot 


a“ 


Plastique .. . 


“THE PASSPORT” by Saul Steinberg. Har- 
per. $5.00. 


“DAUMIER, CARICATURIST” 67 
James. Rodale Press. $1.25. 














Henry 


by Sonya Rudikoff 


Baudelaire could also have spoken of cari- 
cature as calembour plastique for, quite as 
much as a colloquial intimacy, it may also 
have that other attribute, a complexity of 
meaning. In fact, the punning can often 
be stronger in it than any vividness of low 
life, whether it is the pun in making a 
face look at the same time like itself and 
like something else, or the linear pun which 
is more exclusively plastic. The potre made 
out of Louis Philippe’s head plays with 
what is represented, while a Steinberg man 
drawing a cat, whose face (already drawn) 
regards him quizzically, has the abstraction 
and the formality of a play upon lines. 


Steinberg’s puns are various, his line 
expressive and—at his best— frugally used; 
the same scrupulous line can do many 
things at once. Of a different order are his 
drawings of men carrying signs, carrying 
pointed fingers, or carrying great compli- 
cated structures of wiry signature across a 
page, nowhere; or the contrast between two 
kinds of line, that of the man and that of 
the elaborate stamp CERTIFIED: OK: AP- 
PROVED By... , with the sharper lines 
of VOID across it; a faint FRAGILE is 
held delicately; and all the men have the 
same look of the essential Steinberg face, 
the look of doing something necessary or 
important entirely without expression. Or, 
in the false documents, the lines of a finger- 
print will stand for a human face, or the 
extravagant flourishing arabesques_ will 
stand for the signatures of human beings. 


Other instances of Steinberg line: his 
deliberately clumsy groups of people done 
with a humorless intensity, in which noth- 
ing is distorted out of chic; his elaborate 
bridges and arches and traffic networks and 
other metropolitan structures which he does 
in the role of a mock-Piranesi; his Italian 
scenes where the movement is all of human 
gesticulation; his French scenes, the Métro 
and the buildings; his southern scenes, 
especially with the variations on the line 
of palm trees. 

Steinberg also provides those other scenes 
which are not so essentially plastic: there 
is the (Hollywood?) room, a mélange 
adultére de tout, with ceiling beams, Gothic 
and other archways, wrought iron, a monks’ 
dining table, a picture window showing a 
swimming pool outside, a jazzy bar in the 
corner, lounge chairs, a mantel out of a 
Grinling Gibbons nightmare, bric-a-brac, 
and on a table three books, of which one 
is Dianetics, held by book-ends of half- 
dachsunds. This is very good, but it could 
easily have been done by someone else. 
But another one is really quintessential 
Steinberg: the drawing of a self-satisfied 
fatuous bald man (egg-head?) X-ing out 
his own face; the X connects with the pen 
he holds in his hand, and he faces us with 
a look of wonder and also inanity. It is 
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Drawing from “THE PASSPORT” by Saul Steinberg (Harper) 


very modern, this man X-ing himself out 
without violence or excitement. As Baude- 
laire said, “chaque époque a son port, son 
regard et son sourire—in some Steinberg 
drawings a lot of modern behavior could 
be inferred from the gesture of his line. 


What does caricature really mean or do? 
Incredibly, the ancients had no use for it, 
either in art or in journalism; caricature 
does not really begin until the end of the 
16th century. We can see that only a cer- 
tain species of social and moral climate will 
be congenial to the practice of such a form; 
and, in his book on Daumier, we can be 
sure that Henry James will raise the moral 
questions implicit in the form. Daumier 
suggests them more than Steinberg does, 
not only because Steinberg is abstract, but 
because of this significant difference be- 
tween them: Steinberg, with few exceptions, 
makes a caricature of the gesture and not 
the face; with Daumier, we don’t need his 
famous modeled heads to prove that his 
concern was with the face, the expression, 
the content of personality, rather than its 
form. The face is still sufficiently expres- 
sive and real for Daumier, and that is 
what provokes the moral question, for the 
caricature of a type does not strike nearly 
so deep. 

Indeed, the older caricatures are almost 
embarrassing in the concern with the face 
and the vivid tangible personality: they 
make a brilliant and nasty pun, never to 
be shaken off; the face so caricatured is 
only a few steps away from the effigy 
burned. In caricature, the intention to des- 
troy—its strength, success, prominence—is 
never absent and sometimes hardly muted, 
so the related question (about the value 
of the form) moves some partisans to insist 
that Daumier was really a master manqué, 
and others to condemn his “rude crayon”. 
James is slightly disturbed because the 
world depicted in Daumier’s lithographs 
is bleak and unattractive—there was al- 
ways that question: so much of life was 
left out—and he wonders whether Dau- 
mier’s work is truly serious; he settles for 
its ‘‘strange seriousness”. Then, the Ameri- 
can moralist asserts that the Frenchman's 
people are sometimes so serious as to be 
almost tragic, and he mentions their “look 
of the particular pretension, combined with 
inanity.” James thinks of the drawing of 
old classicists at the Salon, horrified and 
bewildered at the new work of 1830. He 
must also have had in mind The Prodigy 
at the Age of Six, with its three vivid ex- 





pressions of the politely surprised visite, 
the stupid and proud father, and the slighty 
suspicious mother all standing by the piano 
while the solemn little daughter tries » 
play—pretentious, inane, thoroughly fet 
indeed, the “tout petit bourgeois palpi. 
tates.” 


James touches delicately on Daumier; 
simplicity and calls it only “a certain sim- 
plification of the attitude or the gestur 
to an almost symbolic immensity.” As for 
depth, and the complexity of great ar, 
James will not insist that Daumier has it 
but he makes the lack of it a kind of vir. 
tue: “His persons represent only one thing, 
but they insist tremendously on that, and 
their expression of it abides with us, u- 
accompanied with timid detail.” Surely, 
“timid detail” is a caricature of what grew 
art does (the habit must be contagious!), 
but an implied denigration of other forms 
or attitudes is not at all essential to the 
sensuous impression—a very strong one— 
made by Daumier’s argot plastique. 


“Journalism,” James observes, befor 
coming to Daumier, “is the criticism of 
the moment at the moment, and caricature 
is that criticism at once simplified and it 
tensified by a plastic form.” Simple, it- 
tense, plastic—if it can be these things, the 
argot flourishes, and it also survives beyond 
its moment. Daumier’s has done so, and it 
seems possible that Steinberg’s may. 


Royal Collection 


“ART TREASURES OF THE PRADO” Jj 
Harry B. Wehle. Harry N. Abrams. $12.50. 


by Margaret Breuning 


This famous museum of “The Park” is 4 
kings’ museum, in that it was founded and 
supervised by kings, drawing largely from 
their own collections. For Spanish sover 
eigns from the 16th to the 19th centuy 
were avid collectors of art. Mr. Weble 
traces its history from its tentative found: 
ing by Charles III in 1785 with the inter 
tion of housing it in a magnificent building, 
already under construction, originally plat 
ned as a natural history museum. 

After the death of Charles, the under 
taking lapsed and the building was 00 
completed. Famine, the invasions of wal, 
and often the apathy of a king sus 
the fulfillment of the project until Fe 
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dinand VII returned to his tnrone, after 
the Peninsular War in 1814. He revived 
the project, doubtless influenced by the 
establishment of the Louvre, assembling 

‘ from royal collections and from 
religious foundations, which had survived 
the Napleonic invasion. The development 
of a Spanish school of painting is directly 
owing to the influence of the Italian, Flem- 
ish, and French paintings presented in this 
collection. 

Although not included earlier, the mu- 
seum now possesses a notable group of 
Spanish primitives, which reveal a distinctly 
native idiom of artistic language. In the 
astounding wealth of the final collection of 
Spanish masters, Velasquez is superbly rep- 
resented, among other great canvases, by 
his masterpiece, Las Meninas, and the 
famous Surrender of Breda. Goya's inex- 
haustible fecundity of invention is empha- 
sized by a really enormous assembling of 
his works in various mediums, quality 
parallelled by quantity. The 32 thrilling 
canvases by El Greco are in some instances, 
Mr. Wehle feels, unfortunately obscured by 
the deterioration of their varnish. 

The long interrelation of Spain with the 
Netherlands had brought about a deep ad- 
miration of their arts, especially of Flemish 
works. If any works should be signalled 
in this large Flemish collection, in which 
a high average is sustained throughout, 
they might well be the brilliant canvases 
by Hieronymus Bosch, Patinir and Antho- 
nios Mor. Rubens’ visits to the Spanish 
court and the insistent demand for his 
works by their monarchs have resulted in 
a group of 82 paintings, wholly or in part 
by him—landscapes, portraits, mythological 
pieces, religious subjects. Nowhere else 
can his work be so adequately studied. 
Rembrandt is represented by only one can- 
vas, La Artemisia. The Dutch School’s 
contribution is negligible, owing to the fact 
that its moment of splendor coincided with 
the Dutch secession from the Spanish 
crown. The German collection is compara- 
tively small, but includes four canvases by 
Durer, one his rare Self-Portrait. 

From the early period of the Italian 
School that are paintings by Taddeo Gaddi, 
Mantegna, Botticelli, Perugino and Melozza 
da Forli. The Raphael Room contains 
many of his outstanding paintings, such as 
the masterpiece, The Cardinal. But the 
especial glory of this section is the group 
of 36 canvases by Titian, reaching from 
his early period down through the full 
magnificence of mature work, a collection 
not rivalled elsewhere. The Venetian 
School is rich in brilliant examples of the 
works of Veronese; Titian, Tintoretto and 
Tiepolo, as well as admirable canvases, by 
the artists of the schools of Naples and 
Bologna. The French section contains 
among other treasures important canvases 
by Poussin and Claude Lorraine and two 
exquisite small panels by Watteau. Under- 
standing of the character of this great col- 
lection is aided by the profusion of repro- 
ductions, many in color, as well as by the 
penetrating critical consideration of the in- 
dividual pictures by Mr. Wehle. 


Generations of Geniuses 

“THE BACH FAMILY,” by Karl Geiringer. 
Oxford University Press. $7.50. 

by Fernando Valenti 


The whole idea that the dimension of & 

'S genius is “inconceivable” can be 
atgely attributed to the ecstacies his music 
Mvariably induces in his listeners, and to 
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the resulting sentimentality and deifica- 
tion of that composer. This reviewer has 
always believed that substituting the word 
“unimaginable” for the word “inconceiv- 
able” might be a very healthy thing in- 
deed. Karl Geiringer, in his new book 
“The Bach Family, Seven Generations of 
Creative Genius,” while granting that J. S. 
Bach’s titanic musical achievement tran- 
scends the normal thought processes of the 
average human being, has provided us with 
about 486 intriguing pages to prove that 
that composer's art was actually very con- 
ceivable indeed. Dr. Geiringer has done us 
the service of remaining aloof from the 
extravagances of the subjective evaluation 
of Bach, a near-crime of which so many 
scholars, beginning with Schweitzer him- 
self, have been guilty. 

Learned historical orientations of J. S. 
Bach are not hard to come by, neither 
are isolated anecdotes about the family, 
and, for that matter, neither are many 
treacherous “fairy tales’ which for any 
reader above the age of 11 distort and 
obscure the perspective. But such a thor- 
ough and systematic revelation of the Bach 
musicians, not only historically and chro- 
nologically, but in the context of the 
whole creative family, has hitherto eluded 
this reviewer's attention. 

If the criticism should be voiced that 
Johann Sebastian Bach is treated as a sort 
of center of gravity for the entire study, 
the answer must be that that is exactly 
what Johann Sebastian was. Interest in 
the Bach family, regardless of Johann Se- 
bastian’s distinguished predecessor and 
great descendants, is primarily aroused by 
him. If he receives a little more atten- 
tion in Dr. Geiringer’s study, it would be 
splitting hairs to criticize the author's ad- 
mirable organization of such an enormous 
amount of material as this work involves. 

The very beginnings of the Bach family 
occurred during a period of great crises in 
Central Europe produced largely by the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is a tribute to the 
sturdiness of the “clan” that they survived 
this intellectual vacuum and even flour- 
ished and waxed strong. Dr. Geiringer 
points out that the Bachs exemplify the 
durability of the musical arts during this 
17th century’s “dark age.” 

The author's thorough investigation of 
Bach genealogy should easily stand alone 
as a distinguished contribution. It is, how- 
ever, enhanced by an authoritative de- 
scription and evaluation of the musical ac- 
tivities of the various Bach composers and 
instrumentalists, and a lucid explanation of 
the musical trends which were the back- 
ground for these activities. Of particular 
interest to this reviewer is Dr. Geiringer’s 
discussion of the Motets and Cantatas of 
Johann Sebastian’s little known antecedent, 
Johann Michael. 


Dr. Geiringer leaves no stone unturned 
in his volume. Every Bach that is men- 
tioned at all receives as much focus as the 
available material permits. A pyramid is 
built with every Bach provided for, cul- 
minating in Johann Sebastian Bach, who, 
by the time we get to him, seems a com- 
pletely inevitable musical phenomenon of 
the baroque. When Dr. Geiringer has 
brought us to the top of this pyramid he 
is equally conscientious about bringing us 
down the other side and guiding us through 
the various complexities and changes of 
direction inherent in Johann Sebastian's 
descendants. 





In addition to being thoroughly en- 
trancing reading the Geiringer book is a 
permanent “reference library” for matters 
Bach. It is more than generously illus- 
trated and has a very useful bibliography. 


Book Notes 


“THE GIRL IN THE ABSTRACT BED.” Text 
by Vance Bourjaily. Drawings by Tobias 
Schneebaum. Tiber Press. $5.00. 


This portfolio of colored drawings by To- 
bias Schneebaum is a once-over-lightly sa- 
tire on che latest cliches of modern living, 
which is to say, the age of wrought iron 
baby chairs and permissive-minded parents. 
Bourjaily’s text fails a bit to uphold its end 
of the collaboration, neither verse nor prose 
but something resembling captions, it forms 
a fairly obvious narrative framework for the 
cartoons. The work is a fine idea which is 
yet lacking in that sudden illumination of 
a Steinberg drawing or an E. E. Cummings 
wise-crack. And why it should be assem- 
bled in a portfolio instead of a bound 
volume is just one of those production mys- 
teries. But the work is a reminder of the 
interesting publishing ideas the Tiber Press 
continues to support. 


“8 EUROPEAN ARTISTS.” Photographed and 
edited by Felix H. Man. Introductions by 
Graham Greene and Jean Cassou. British 
Book Ccatre. $15.00. 


The } .opean artists covered here are 
Braque, Chagall, Léger, Le Corbusier, Ma- 
tisse, Henry Moore, Picasso and Graham 
Sutherland. The editor has assembled a 
luxurious collection of his own photo- 
graphs of the artists, their families, their 
homes, and—last and somehow least in this 
context—their works of art. There are im- 
pressive groups of color photographs in 
each section of the book (which ought to 
get heavy attention in the Christmas rush) 
yet the black-and-whites are consistently 
more interesting as photographs and as 
documents in the lives of the artists. There 
are also brief declarations from each artist, 
printed in English, French and German, 
as well as specimens of their handwriting. 
It isn’t often that one finds a book in 
which there are pictures of Picasso with 
Francoise and their children, Braque riding 
a motor cycle, Le Corbusier in his small 
windowless cubicle, or the Sutherlands hav- 
ing tea with the Chagalls. But eventually 
the elegance of the book’s format seems 
rather at odds with this slightly “tabloid” 
coverage of some of the great figures of our 
time. 


“FIFTY CENTURIES OF ART’ by Francis 
Henry Taylor. Harper & Brothers. $5. 


Mr. Taylor's breezy, dilute survey of 50 
centuries of art is unburdened by either an 
incisive critical insight or a deeply felt 
commitment to art itself. The illustrations, 
most of them from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum collection, are generally poor in qual- 
ity, with many of them looking like 
smeared postage stamps. In the light of the 
fabulous advances the art of book-making 
has made in the last few years, this volume 
— which is assured of wide distribution 
through the combined prestige of the 
Metropolitan, the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Harper's and Mr. Taylor himself — looks 
strangely out-of-date, both in the shoddy 
quality of its pictures and the attitude of 
its text. 





s 
Films by Vernon Young 


Art, Love and Father Brown 


Since the “short subject” is notoriously the 
orphan of the film-talk world, I am glad 
to head this column with an appreciation 
of Contemporary Films, a treasure-house 
for the exhibitor in search of exceptional 
short features. Besides having in their 
library such films as “The Titan” (67 min- 
utes) and the puppet-film, “Song of the 
Prairie” (18 minutes)—one of the rarest 
brief achievements in the world of movie 
satire—Contemporary Films has a grow- 
ing list of documentary, educational and 
experimental films. (I should be happy to 
dispense with these classifications; they 
create artificial responses and in any case 
they overlap. But I suppose they are use- 
ful for purposes of promotion. ) 


A color film on the art of Renoir, now 
available, has the solid virtue of beginning 
and ending with the fact of paint. In 23 
minutes, the film gives an unpedantic ac- 
count of Renoir’s methods, his transition 
from impressionism to the mingled-opu- 
lence and fragility of his 30s, his search, 
by way of adaptations from Florentine 
sources, for a conclusively individual style, 
and the living celebrations of his last period 
as his paintings became more vididly youth- 
ful, even as their creator was stiffening 
with age. The camera again proves to be 
the ideal closeup observer, as it dwells 
on the texture of these sensuous and lam- 
bent canvases. 


Even more impressive, from the cine- 
matic bias, is a film I had not previously 
seen, deserving even belated recommenda- 
tion—"“The Demon in Art,” a 15-minute 
descent into the monstrous world of such 
paintings as Bosch, Grauenwald and Schon- 
gauer who, from apocalyptic depths of piety, 
painted super-realistic visions of carnality 
and damnation which offer themselves to 
the selective drama of the movie camera 
with arresting effect. While neither the 
musical score nor the spoken exposition is 
as subtle as those of the Renoir film, two 
moments, particularly—a relentless succes- 
sion of close-up animalized faces, and a 
brilliantly edited march of retribution 
images from “the Triumph of Death’— 
are sensational in their double display of 
film technique and plastic representation. 
The hazards of the flesh bring me by a 
natural transition to the person of Gina 
Lollobrigida, who is very much in evidence 
—I'm sure you understand me—in a lusty 
Italian genre-piece, “Bread, Love and 
Dreams.” The salient attraction of Lollo- 
brigida will likely be the foremost adver- 
tisement of the film’s prestige, an inevitable 
over-emphasis unfair to the vitality and 
savor of the whole enterprise. The film is 
as much Vittorio de Sica’s as anyone’s; not 
only did he co-direct with Luigi Comencini 
but also, as the woman-starved marshall of 
a carabinieri force stationed in a rural vil- 
lage, he gives one of the most subtly spir- 
ited comic performances of a decade. The 
Marshal wants The Girl (G.L.); The Girl 
wants The Carabinier (a subordinate of The 
Marshal; The Marshal bows (briskly) to 
the inevitable and decides he wants The 
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Renoir: Dance at Bougival 


Midwife; the townsfolk watch and keep 
score. Around this situation, as simple and 
as basic as a Punch-and-Judy show, Ettore 
Margadonna wrote a small masterpiece of 
characterization. The result is much fun- 
nier than summary can imply; the humor 
is all in the eloquence of the acting and 
in the veracity of the slyly observed village 
background. It is the best antidote I know 
for breaking the addiction of those con- 
servatives who still believe that ‘The 
Baker's wife” is the last word in libidinous 
comedy. 


Equally erotic, at a gloomier level, is a 
Swedish film I feel obliged to defend as 
a more than honorable failure. Directed 
by Ingmar Bergman (who wrote the screen- 
play of “Torment’), “Illicit Interlude” (a 
less than indicative title) has at least one 
thing in common with the Sjoberg-directed 
masterpiece: its subject is that intensively 
Nordic one, the “difficulty” of loving. 


In the earlier film (as well as in Sjo- 
berg’s “Miss Julie’), this subject was 
given maximum and precise benefit of de- 
veloped characterization and scene. In the 
present case, the torment is so interior as 
to defy definition, although May Britt, as 
the ballerina who is unable to share her- 
self because of a frustrated affair in her 
youth, does her energetic best to convey the 
inexpressible which her director seems to 
have been unable to evoke adequately in 
cinematic terms. She dominates the movie 
and may well compensate the spectator for 
his dissatisfaction with the film as a whole. 
Resembling Ingrid Bergman, she expresses 
one level of emotional ambiguity the more 
famous acterss would find unattainable: the 
caprice, not far from cruelty, of the woman 
whose passion is in excess of her desire. 
Besides Miss Britt, the most winning fea- 
tures of the picture are the hard, bright 
cinematography and the director’s valiant, 
if vain, efforts to repeat Alf Sjoberg’s mas- 
tery of the erotic influence of nature. 


“The Detective,’ freely translated from 
the Chesterton, is a failure less than hon- 
orable. As the detective-cleric obsessed 


with bringing a criminal who is also an 
intellectual aristocrat to the justice of a 
“Higher Court,’ Alec Guiness commits his 
first major blunder since his comic ascend 
ancy. Heretofore, he has played his char- 
acters with the seriousness befitting their 
intentions and their stations in life: comedy 
was achieved by the situation in which 
this authenticity was rendered. As Father 
Brown, whom I don’t recall Chesterton 
having described as looking like a mild 
imbecile, he plays the part for physical 
laughs, and is consequently not very funny. 
Robert Hamer, director and, with Thelma 
Schnee, co-scenarist, was unable to save the 
star from the consequences of their mis 
applied Anglo-Catholic morality; their vet- 
bal wit is as sententious as it is sparse and 
despite a great deal of rushing about across 
the channel and into French cafés, cate 
combs and chateaus, the film never for a 
hundred feet catches the style of Hamer’ 
“Kind Hearts” or the pace of Crichton’ 
“The Lavender Hill Mob.” Somewhere i 
this homiletic fut.lity there was a part for 
Joan Greenwood, but as a widow used a 
a decoy she has been rigorously prevented 
from miming anything but bereaved dig 
nity and well-bred curiosity. Peter Finch, 
as the conoisseur-thief, Flambeau, 1s the 
only other actor given latitude to the ex- 
ercise his talent, which he does with 4 
debonair warmth that suggests an English 
Morris Carnovsky. 


Film Study Center 


A study center for the critical examination 
of the esthetic and social implications of 
motion pictures has been established # 
the New School for Social Research. The 
center has been planned in cooperation with 
Amos Vogel, executive secretary of Cinema 
16, and will be known as “The Cinema 16 
Film Center at the New School.” It will 
operate under the joint direction of Mt. 
Vogel and Arthur Knight, film critic for 
The Saturday Review. 
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Rank’s Romeo 
'Ranks High 
by Jonathan Marshall 


The new J. Arthur Rank film of 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet which 
opens next week is a true blending of 
the arts. Using paintings by such mas- 
ters as Botticelli and Piero della Fran- 
tesca for reference, the producers have 
Gated a motion picture of great 
uty and authenticity. Landscapes, 
riors, frescos, costumes, dances and 
props combine to create a genuine 
With century atmosphere for the ro- 
Mantic tragedy. 
~ We need not concern ourselves here 
with Shakespeare’s poetry or dramatic 
@ility. It has already been sufficiently 
applauded, although we have always 
faised an eyebrow at the somewhat 
naive plot of Romeo and Juliet. As in 
so many other Shakespearean plays, 
this one is particularly adaptable for 
film. The camera can move about a 
market place or focus momentarily on 
a renaissance building, it can take one 
along with Romeo on his ride return- 
ilso anf ing from exile to Verona or with him 
e of af into Juliet’s gloomy tomb, and it can 
nits his} give a close-up to the magnificent 
ascend: § period costumes which are used so ef- 
s cha} fectively. 


B ~ In addition to their use in designing 
com 
whic | costumes and sets, the old masters were 


Father | used to determine the number of mu- 
sterton § Sicians in a typical orchestra of the 
, mild J period, the grouping of guests at the 
hysical § ball, and the behavior of people to- 
funny. § wards one another. In fact, the move- 
helm F ment of servants and the goods which 
“a they served were based on Botticelli's 
inven | Lee Wedding of Nostagio delgi 
se and | Onesti. 

across Director Renato Castellani has 
, cats | somehow captured 14th century Italy 
fora f with his technicolor cameras five cen- 
ri turies later. His landscapes outside the 
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Still From “Romeo and Juliet” 


city walls appear so genuine that the 
spectator feels himself transported to 
Italy. Filmed on location the picture 
uses mative architecture and streets in 
Verona, Vcnice and Siena. 

In addition to the background, 
there is, of course, acting, music, danc- 
ing, and photography, all on an equally 
high level. Particularly striking were 
the performances of Flora Robson as 
Juliet’s nurse, Mervyn Johns as Friar 
Laurence, and newcomer Susan Shen- 
tall as Juliet. An Italian architect was 
recruited to play Mercutio and a gon- 
dolier from Venice plays Montague. 
This previewer felt that the only weak 
performances were those of a whin- 
ing 2nd unromantic Romeo and an 
overly silly Friar John. 


An exceptional job was done music- 
ally. Roman Vlad’s score was expertly 
fittcd to the stcry, helping to build 
moods, but not interfering with the 
action. This is one of the outstanding 
films of recent years, brilliantly pro- 
duced and subtly directed. It makes 
Romeo and. Juliet far more dramatic- 
ally real than have recent stage ver- 
sions. 





Records are so quick and easy to buy that 


Record Reports 


we suggest you save this list for last 
minute gifts. Each record here is one you 
would be proud to give . . . or own. 


Fats 


A long awaited collection of songs played 
by the late Fats Waller is released in two 
12” Ip’s in a set. It amounts almost to a 
‘biography’ of the great pianist’s career, 
expressed the only way it ever could be: 
through his music. Great classic follows 
great classic in a dizzying line-up, some 
sung and some introduced by Fats. There 
are too many noteworthy selections to single 
out any particular one, but jazz enthusiasts 
will want them in the front row of their 
collection. ( Victor.) 


Cole Porter Songs 


On the shelves only slightly longer is this 
collection of Cole Porter favorites sung by 
Louise Carlyle and Bob Shaver in a fine, 
straightforward style which shows off the 
songs themselves as well as the singers. 
Excellent taste is evident also in the songs 
selected: a few perennials plus a few you 
thik you’ve forgotten. Get Out of Town 
and Where Have You Been? are an exam- 
ple of each kind. ( Walden.) 


Dinah Shore TV Show 


A selection of pleasant songs pleasantly 
sung by everyone's sweetheart. Even when 
she isn’t terribly exciting, Dinah Shore is 
always lilting, tuneful, and fresh as a daisy. 
Perhaps she’s a little better here than gener- 
ally because the selections (The Boy Next 
Door, I’ve Got a Crush on You and the 
Jike) are a little better than general. 
( Victor. ) 


Vernon Duke Plays Vernon Duke 


There’s a lot to be said for a composer 
playing his own music, especially when the 
composer is Vernon Duke. It seems, how- 
ever, that a German manufacturer named 
Bechstein built, during some past decade, 
a few pianos which play automatic octaves, 
have two keyboards, and do all sorts of 
strange things. (Frankly, I don’t understand 
pianos.) Mr. Duke used one of these rare 
instruments to make this recording, and it 
is a piano that is unusual, interesting, and 
for all I know it may be good. Mr. Duke’s 
songs, however, are unusual, interesting, 
and I know they are good. Vernon Duke 
is one of those men we never appreciate 
until we see a list of his output. There 
are 16 songs here; most of them are hits. 
They are pleasantly sung, too, and come to 
think of it, 16 songs on one 19” record 
is quite a bargain. ( Atlantic.) 


Blues Revisited 


“A unique series of authentic performances 
by the legendary W. C. Handy” is the way 
the jacket describes it, and I can’t do any 
better. It is enough simply to state that 
the aged Mr. Handy sang every song him- 
self, with a tenderness that approaches 
reverence. The composer of so many of 
our great blues songs (St. Louis, Memphis, 
Beale Street) also wrote a paean of love 
for Teddy Roosevelt called Big Stick Blues, 
and Mr. Crump, a comment about the now 
recently deceased boss of Memphis, Tennes- 
see. All these numbers and others are sung 
and introduced too by Mr. Handy. (Heri- 
tage.) —S.S. 





Fortnight in Review 


Japanese Screens 


Eleven screens with various folds and four 
paintings on silk—the former from the 
16th to 18th centuries, the latter from the 
12th to 14th centuries—make up this exhi- 
bition which is on loan from the collection 
of Collins and Moffat, Seattle, Washington. 


One panel of two folds shows incidents 
from the famous Japanese historical ro- 
mance, “The Genji Monogatori” (one fold 
reproduced on this issue of ARTS DIGEST 
cover). Though the costumes and the The 
Dragon Boat are 15th century Chinese, the 
Butterfly Dancers are typically Japanese. 
The incidents depicted—and separated by 
gold cloud effects called “sumi’—a conven- 
tion of Japanese painting—are conceived 
in the style of the Old Heian scroll paint- 
ings. The embossed background—gold leaf 
on raised rice paste—is typical of the 
baroque extravagance of the Kyoto work 
that followed Kano Eitoku’s innovation of 
the gold leaf background. The size of the 
screen is 514’ x 514’ and originally was 
one of a pair. 

Among the paintings on silk is one from 
the 13th century with “The Fugan Bosatsu”, 
the apostle of the Hoke-kyo sect of Bud- 
dhists, portrayed on his hieratic white ele- 
phant, coming to enlighten the common 
people. 

All of the screens and paintings appear 
to be in a good state of preservation and 
they provide one further opportunity for 
the local gallery-goers to see original work 
by Japanese artists of the past, this time 
non-calligraphic art, which we come to 
know has had a widespread influence on 
contemporary American and European 
painting styles. (Willard, to Jan. 8.) —P.S. 


Peter Blume 


This artist's past trip to the South Seas 
provides the subject-matter for the many 
drawings, more numerous and vital than 
the small group of paintings in the show. 
Rendered in pen and ink, his darting and 
spontaneous strokes economically define 
bleak, unfriendly islands, or function as a 
fluent calligraphy in the ebb and flow of 
water movement. Many of them admirably 
display Blume’s mastery of this medium. 
Forceful and rhythmic, Easter Island 30 
and Timor I are among those both tech- 
nically and pictorially gratifying. 

The paintings, the first to be done since 
Blume’s large allegorical, The Rock, af- 
firm once again Blume’s meticulous and 
careful craftsmanship. A small painting 
entitled Shrine, depicting a grotesque and 
suffering Christ appears to be the basic 
study for several larger ones in the show. 
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Man of Sorrows and Crucifixion, though 
essentially more detailed segments of this 
particular study, hold up in themselves as 
tightly knit compositions and do not give 
the impression of fragments. (Durlacher, 
to Dec. 24.) —A.N. 


Schaefer Group 


This is a beautifully keyed show in which 
no one artist dominates the others but each 
has a clear note and the quality is uniformly 
high. Robert Cronbach's Fleating Construc- 
tion, No. 7 is suspended from the ceiling, 
fashioning shadows which reflect the airy 
beauty of his concept and his role in the 
current effort of sculptors to free themselves 
from the anchor of a prescribed place. 


There is a satisfying contrast in the work 
of Angelo Ippolito and Ilse Getz. Ippolito 
works in warm, sunny color, as a rule, and 
the directness of his statements seem to be 
outgrowths of an inner clarity as to what 
he feels and only in White Sunlight are 
his forms given an autonomy. 


Miss Getz’ drive is toward tranquil linear 
studies of ports and boats at anchor. Masts 
are reduced to slender lines, wharves to 
occasional squares of color and she treats 
white as the most evocative of colors. St. 
Tropez is a successful painting in every 
respect and in Nuns by the Sea she has 
achieved a fine blend of delight and sur- 
prise in a remembered image. 


The show also serves to introduce the 
work of a young painter, Paul W. Wil- 
liams, whose slender panels are mosaics in 
oils. Meticulously planned arrangement of 
tiny squares of oil on paper, the seven 
panels shown may be seen as a unit, as a 
wall in themselves or imbedded within 
walls, or as individual compositions. Their 
shape and pattern have a conscious Japanese 
association but with them Mr. Williams 
has produced objects which are clearly his 
own. (Schaefer, through Dec. 23.)—L.G. 


Karl Zerbe 


Stark images, the totems and symbols of 
the Northwest Indians weave their way 
through many of these new gouache paint- 
ings by Karl Zerbe. The result of a trip 
to the Northwest, these fantastic shapes 
have lent themselves well to Zerbe’s paint- 
ing approach. Under his hands their vivid 
and abstract forms have been molded into 
extremely handsome abstract presentations 
of great taste and refinement. In preserv- 
ing the frayed edges of the mulberry 
paper, Zerbe gives his paintings the aspect 
of ancient fragments. Melancholy inter- 
pretations, the Northwest group reaches its 


Paul Wightman 
Williams: Untitled. 
At Schaefer Gallery. 
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Byron Goto: City at Night (Triptych) 


highest level in the sensitive, undulating 
Red Totem. 

Others, such as Manhattan No. 2 and 
Fifty-seventh Street, mainly of building 
facades, use a calligraphy of slender line 
to give subtle shaping to picture forms. 
Quite different in its flat patterns of color 
planes which establish mysterious dimen- 
sions of space, Desegregation appears as 
one of the notable works in the show. 
(Alan, to Dec. 31.) —A.N. 


George Bellows 


Not prizefighters but parlor subjects—por- 
traits and landscapes—may be seen of Bel- 
lows’ work, 16 paintings and 16 drawings, 
from 1910 to 1922. There are small oils 
from Ogunquit, Woodstock, Newport, with 
horses, barns, and orchards under a variety 
of turbulent, improbable skies. Bellows 
painted landscapes with a heavy lyricism; 
portraits were more his forte. With his 
wife, his daughter Anne, and Old Lady 
With Bonnet, his color harmonies are bet- 
ter integrated and his romanticism is more 
controlled. Some of the drapery passages— 
Emma's purple dress, for instance—are the 
work of a virtuoso painter, as are the head 
and shoulders of the Nude With Fan. 

This side of Bellows suggests an Ameri- 
can Gainsborough whose compositions, 
though they are closer to the studio than 
to nature, have a forceful fantasy of brush- 
work in them and an intuitive air of 
elegance. 

Notable among the drawings, done in 
conté crayon on cameo paper, are portraits 
of John Carroll and Leon Kroll as young 
men, and quick nude sketches of the artist's 
son that suggests the Huck Finn in such a 
boy. (Allison, to Dec. 31.)—S.B. 


Nine Young Americans 


All but two of the group are new to the 
gallery, Vance Hunt and S. Felrath Hines; 
some of the others are new to New York. 
Byron Goto’s triptych, Day and Night, is 
a further development of the bravura he 
fevealed in his initial appearance at the 
Museum of Modern Art. In this, the trip- 
tych closed, is a not too highly realized or 
pethaps clarified statement, whereas, opened, 
the Night painting has a glitter and excite 
ment which is something of a tour de force. 
George Habergritz’ Oil Refinery by Night 
and Josh Fendell’s Painted Dessert leave a 
impression, but it is the two paintings 

of Alan Wood Thomas which have a 
Stfonger feeling of the artist and the po- 
tential that’s in him. At the moment his 


December 15, 1954 


exploration of form is still bound by his 
extensive academic training but there are 
signs in Figure in Green of a true painter. 
(Heller, Dec. 21 to Jan. 8.) —L.G. 


David Burliuk 


Except for their intrinsic expressionism, 
the canvases of David Burliuk give little 
hint that at one time he was a forerunner 
of modern painting in Russia, and later a 
member of the famous Blaue Reiter group 
in Germany. Actually Burliuk remains 
much more closely allied to impression- 
ism, especially in his flower and landscape 
interpretations. Impressionism is certainly 


‘the ‘dominant feature in his tender and 


poetic Flowers on’the Shore, and in the 
foreground of the painting entitled Naples 
Bay and Vesuvius. This painting by the 
way is interesting in its”“very contradic- 
tions. Burliuk has painted a diagonal half 
of the canvas in the manner of trite cal- 
endar painting, while in the other half he 
has done some very fine painting. This 
schizophrenic condition is rather typical of 
several of the canvases, as Burliuk com- 
bines exquisite painting with surprisingly 
meaningless illustration. (ACA, to Dec. 
18.) —A.N. 


George Bellows: Nude with Fan 


Eugene Berman 


This exhibition of oils, gouaches, pastels 
and drawings reflect Berman's prodigious 
invention, as though he poured out the 
riches of a full cornucopia for our delec- 
tation. Although the subjects are drawn 
from contemporary scenes of Italy, they 
seem to touch the fringes of the ancient 
world, something of the flavor of a past life 
issuing from them like the bouquet of a 
fine vintage. Allied to this subtle note of 
the classic, there is a bravura of statement, 
often a baroque enlargement of the ele- 
ments of design. Many of the oils are 
somber in color, often night scenes envel- 
oping their heavy architectural forms in a 
veiling of mystery. The pastels possess a 
delightful range of clear colors in effective 
adjustment. The drawings, employing 
much the same subjects as the paintings, 
are sometimes carried out in a delicate lin- 
ear clarity, again using the enhancement 
of rich tonal patterns. From the immense 
variety of the showing might be especially 
cited: The Big Portal, Storm Over Ischia, 
The Steps and Napolitana, 1, in which 
imaginative recasting of subject is bril- 
liantly sustained by its handling. (Knoed- 
ler, to Dec. 23.) —M.B. 








Eugene Berman: Napolitana 


Graphics at Saidenberg 


A large collection of graphics with the 
panache of famous names forms this exhi- 
bition. Picasso makes a really amazing con- 
tribution from varying periods of his 
protean output. It is seldom that one 
comes upon so many of his drypoints, 
especially of his early romantic period, 
some of the Saltimbanque series, in which 
his interest is not in circus performance, 
but in the life of the performers. In their 
elegance and precision of line, they trans- 
late a classic esthetic, but an_ esthetic 
warmed by romantic emotion. To this 
period succeeded cubist design, also in the 
medium of dry point, and later continual 
variations of subject and handling. The 
etching, Sculptor’s Studio (1933) possesses 
more than a tinge of surrealism. His large 
lithographs, such as the Banderillero dis- 
play the enormous inventiveness and imagi- 
native grasp with which he developed 
familiar themes in a personal idiom. In 
David and Bathsheba, he pulls out all the 
stops in a smashing design of an amusing 
conception of Biblical theme. 

Lautrec is well represented by some of 
his famous posters for theatre productions. 
His color lithograph portrait of Marcelle 
Lender, like his famous series of feminine 
studies, Elles, escapes illustration in its 
vibrant personality. Rouault contributes 
two of his circus themes, in color litho- 
graphs, monumental figures in resonant 
depths of hot colors. Marcoussis, who was 
one of the 50 artists executing portraits of 
Maria Lani, shows two cubist etchings, one 
in color of a still-life. The graphics by 
Kandinsky, Klee, Miré and Manassier are 
rather negligible items. Zao-Wu-Ki con- 
tributes a romantic, visionary lithograph, 
City of Paris. (Saidenberg, to Dec. 31.) 

—M.B. 


Vaclav Vytlacil 


A year ago Vaclav Vytlacil’s one-man show 
consisted of oils on paper which had the 
sparkle and spontaneity of watercolors. His 
current exhibition adds to that a greater 
sonority and weight: his rocks and sea 
themes come alive less through the rhythmic 
lines which correlated last year’s paintings 
and more through masses which move with 
swift impact to resound within their acti- 
vated space. 
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Space, in Vytlacil’s paintings, plays a 
dual role. It gorges the ephemeral aspects 
of stone or water, eating into their static 
and illusionistic details, and gives forth 
forms whose significance—analogous rather 
than imitative—can be grasped immedi- 
ately, so vital is the transformation, so filled, 
like Marin’s, with the sting and staccato 
lyricism which Vytlacil himself has felt in 
his subject matter. 


His clouds or waves neither float nor 
splash, but become, instead, charging 
volumes in flight, swooping and surging, 
pushed or palette-knifed into place with 
a white-knuckled intensity. Their forces 
are animate with direct, powerful momen- 
tum, Managing somehow to attain a resolu- 
tion which states each painting as a dy- 
namic totality, no longer echoing a frag- 
ment of nature, but the larger workings of 
natural law. (Feigl, through Dec.)—S.F. 


Swedish and Norwegian Collections 


Continuing its exposition of contemporary 
art in Scandinavia, the Brown Stone Gallery 
has turned its latest focus on Sweden and 
Norway. The Swedish group (on view 
earlier this month) revealed a variety of 





Jacob Weidemann: Silver Vase 


artists whose styles evoke comparisons with 
the modern idioms of Europe. Sven Alfons’ 
curious use of Miré-esque forms in Lonel) 
Desire to depict a tragic emotion, Endre 
Nemes’ early Two Acrobats painted in the 
manner of Rouault, the expressionism of 
Roland Kempe, the knowledgable still-lifes 
of Olle Nyman—these are among the many 
who attempt to take their place in the 
modern European hierarchy. The Norweg- 
ians (through January 15) make an ana- 
logous attempt, yet with more individual 
interest. Jakob Weidemann’s Bottle and 
Vase and Silver Vase are large gray works 
in which detailed figuration and color, iso- 
lated in the foreground, is surrounded by 
stretches of gray, empty space. One suspects 
that when this fugitive space has been 
brought forward and integrated with the 
central image, Weidemann’s work may have 
a more intense interest; in any event, he 
reveals himself to be among this selection 
of his countrymen’s better artists. The Nor- 
wegian group also includes a section of 
graphic work, among which are some 
poetic, mythical etchings by Sigurd Winge 
and rather disappointing decorative pieces 
by Paul Rene Gauguin, grandson of the 
master. (Brown Stone Gallery )—H.K. 


Ruth Asawa 


A unique species of hanging sculpture, 
something akin to woven baskets and wir 
bird cages, but undeniably more intrig. 
uing to behold, have been developed fy 
California sculptress Ruth Asawa thr 
a weaving process like that which wx 
once used to make chain mail. Taking , 
single strand of fine wire the artist loops 
it back and forth upon itself in a curioys 
knitting method, fashioning airy structure 
which have no end and no beginning. The 
bulbous shapes follow globular lines, with 
one globe bafflingly enclosed within ap. 
other, or they lengthen themselves into op. 
ganic contours, suggestive of plant forms 
with terraces of foliage. Part of their fas. 
cination lies in the weightless appearange 
as they seem to float, buoyed on the ait 
alone, and part in the mysterious way one 
shape is suspended within another, in th 
bewildering imprisonment of a free swing. 
ing sphere inside a globe which has no 
opening. These are tantalizing creations 
delightful to watch and wonder at, grace. 
fully proportioned and balanced, delicate, 
yet supple and strong, but they are such 
novel innovations that one is obliged for 
the present to treat them as phenomem 
rather than art. (Peridot, to Dec. 31.)— 
MS. 


Larry Rivers 


Several huge portraits, including nudes of 
both male and female figures, dominate the 
current exhibition of Rivers’ work. In size 
and conception they are extremely, almost 
embarrassingly ambitious, projecting figures 
in a blunt representational mode agains 
backgrounds which are deliberately casual 
and “unfinished.” One supposes that a cet- 
tain kind of audacity was felt in creating 
these figures, yet it is not an esthetic auda- 
city at work here: the figures remain, for 
the most part, unassimilated with the paint- 
ings as unique wholes. When a painter 
turns up with a conception of the figure a 
audacious painting, it will be news indeed. 
For the moment Rivers remains among the 
painters whose ambitions in that direction 
are unfulfilled. (Tibor de Nagy, to Jan 
8.) —H.K. 


Larry Rivers: Untitled 
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Vincent Campanella 


Whether he paints Monhegan’s rocky 
coast or inland pine groves or unbounded 
| wine Hse, Campanella composes his watercolors 
trig. along architectural lines, studying volume 
od by rather than shape, mass rather than surface. 
The color is often excessively dark for 
watercolor, tending toward murky obscur- 
i ity, but under close observation the shad- 
mB a ows and dark recesses become meaningful 
loop and clearly intentioned, resolving them- 
—_ selves into a pattern of exterior and inter- 
tures Hie structure. The stormy drama of paint- 
| The ings such as Purple Depth and Power is 
» With tempered by the solid tranquillity of ca- 
N an. thedrals of soaring pines as in Spruce 
to or = pbythm and more experimental and daring 
form: § compositions like the original if unsuccess- 
it fas ful Time Lines. Some of Marin’s method 
arane [ of analyzing nature has entered into the 
he ait | artist's working processes, but the product 
'y One is his own, the result of penetrating ob- 
in the servation and insight into the operation 
swing. of natural forces and of thorough famili- 
as no — arity with his medium. (Rehn, to Dec. 


Brace. 
licate, § Edward Seago 
= If Seago’s outlook is thoroughly traditional, 
at least his canvases demonstrate an unusual- 
: ly sensitive eye to light effects as well as 
Le a generally attractive and brisk brushstroke. 
MSF the English views, in fact, strongly recall 
Constable in their combination of snowy 
BS flecks of paint with a deep-rooted love of 
nature, whereas such scenes as those of 
des of B beaches in Holland evoke the more fragile 
ite the B tonal effects of a Boudin. Without offering 
n size § anything original, Seago might be said to 
almost § combine some of the virtues of his native 
figures § English landscape tradition with those of 
igainst French impressionism, producing some 
casual pleasant, if innocuous, results. (Kennedy, 
eating 
aude — Ralph Dubin 
in, for aa 5 
paint. Despite his strong dependence on the in- 
vainter § Yentions of Ben Shahn, Dubin’s paintings 
ure as | “¢ thoroughly authentic and rewarding as 
: aa both expressive and formal statements. He 
n ; ; ; 
is concerned above all with the plight of 
ng the the lower classes, usuall i 
: ; y concentrating 
upon a single figure—a shopper, a factory 
worker, a child of the slums—with a re- 
matkable delicacy of compassion. The 
genuineness of emotion demonstrated in 
these weighty heads with their brooding, 
heavy-lidded eyes, is happily supported by 
fine pictorial gifts. The colors, in particular, 
ae as subtle in their harmonies as they are 
distinctive. Perhaps the most successful as 
Well as the most characteristic work is New- 
orn, in which beautifully reticent tonalities 
M pink and mauve are wedded to a somber 
“Mase of tragedy. Here a rabbi holds a red- 
id infant as if to protect it momentarily 
M@ the inevitable and imminent destiny 
those harrassed and weary urban figures 
$0 poignantly people Dubin’s other 
’ (Kraushaar, to Dec. 24.)—R.R. 
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Austrians—Peter Palfy and Hugo 
enborn—and the French Theo Kerg 
Showing their own variations upon the 
style, all three reflecting Parisian 
fences. Palfy shows monotypes; the rest 
Schoenborn’s pastiches of Picasso can 
ing (The Stargazer); his calli- 
ideas have even more wit, for his 


Detember 15, 1954 
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cubisrn tends to be arbitrarily disjointed. 
He takes his themes more seriously and 
produces a largely pale, diluted cubism that 
is often dull. The forms—chickens, horses, 
Guernica-type faces—are too familiar. The 
delicate lines and soft backgrounds of the 
crystal printing process can be pleasing in 
themselves, but they lack the definition of 
a substantial style. 


Kerg has a definite style. He transforms 
landscapes into abstract patterns and creates 
I'vely pictures full of festive colors. (A 
Audierne and Filets et Barques). Some- 
times swirling lines and fuzzy textures ob- 
scure the design and the puzzling surface 
is distracting. Grues de Dieppe shows some 
specific points of reference from the actual 
scene, in a design that supplies some bene- 
ficial fibre to the canvas. (Galerie de Braux, 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 15.) —S.B. 


Contemporary Realist Drawings 


It may be surprising that a thoroughly 
realist viewpoint can still make some co- 
gent pictorial statements, but these draw- 
ings offer proof of it. Most of these young 
artists are Philadelphians, and their work, 
indeed, is strongly flavored by the Eakins 
variety of American realism. There is, for 
example, the social realist bent of D. Levine 
and A. Shikler, whose interests focus on 
such things as street incidents, cafeteria 
scenes, seamstresses, all boldly and firmly 
drawn. There are also the landscapes of 
N. Sasowsky, which delicately combine the 
intimate with the expansive; the Hudson 
River scenes of R. Sylbert, which record 
detail but maintain their breadth of vision; 
the looser studies of S. Remenick, with 
their puffy and moist atmospheric effects; 
the precise and linear, yet imaginative, 
plant studies of H. Dinnerstein; and B. 
Silverman’s warmly-textured silverpoint of 
a girl. These drawings are mostly small, 
unpretentious, of high technical quality, 
and extremely well exhibited, all of which 
contributes greatly to the persuasive attrac- 
tions of their fundamentally outmoded pic- 
torial attitudes. (Davis, to Dec. 18.) —R.R. 


William Thon 


Many of his recent paintings display a new 
richness of color and substance, although 
some of them are still carried out in lush 
greens foiled by diaphanous grays. In the 
nostalgic, April in Sicily, architectural struc- 
tures are enhanced by a full gamut of reds, 
some flashing in sunlight, others muted in 
shadows. The most striking color pattern 
is the burning, orange sky above sapphire 
water in Sunset. Although there are none 
of the former schematized landscapes, their 
patterned rise of planes in sequential pro- 
gression, Cathedral is an equally formalized 
conception. Its assertive, elaborate archi- 
tecture thrusts into the foreground of the 
canvas, its rigid austerity warmed by the 
light and color of deep recessions that reach 
to the final picture plane. Hurricane is not 
so much a description of the invasion of 
wind and water on a helpless land, as a 
dynamic symbolism of the ineluctable 
power of natural forces, conveyed by a 
catachlysm of broken rhythms. (Midtown, 
to Dec. 31.)—M.B. 


Joseph Solman 


Exhibitions of portraits are rare enough 
these days; by painters of Joseph Solman’s 
stature, rarer still. These 18 oils take up 
the challenge of their subjects, from the 








painter's family circle (his wife, son, 
ter) and a variety of friends (B 
Naomi, Jane). Byron Browne's 
the most ambitious in scale, is ntiall 
a splendid drawing. The more torso 
includes—and hands—the more 
Solman gains; the busts are quieter studi: 
but none the less interesting. Two women 
Lili and Elaine, are indelibly chara 
by the positions of their bodies and ’ 
individual color harmonies: blue for the 
inward-turning brunette, even her lips; 
purples for Elaine, a stately girl with flam. 
ing hair. (ACA, to Dec. 31.)—SB. & 






























Pang Teng Ying 


Although Pang is a Formosan, his paint 
ings indicate a close knowledge of modem 
Western art. Their tenor is generally sok 
emn and moody, especially in the land. 
scapes, where broad and heavy rhythms and 
dramatically dark colors evoke expression- 
ist overtones, or in the Study in Blue, a fig. 
ure painting which smacks strongly of the 
early Picasso. There are occasional sur. 
prises, though, for at times Pang’s palette 
moves from somber browns and dull greens 
to an almost fauve brightness, and his 
simple, weighty forms can change, as in 
Trees in Twilight, to an animated dance of 
fiery trees against the blue night sky. The 
paintings also offer some technical interest 
in their use of oil on paper. (Argent, to 
Dec. 24.) —R.R. 


Helen Frankenthaler 


Casual areas of paint drift like clouds un- 
anchored across the broad expanse of can- 
vas in Open Wall, while in other paintings 
intense snarls of ganglion-like line form a 
tangled nerve center or a lake of deep 
blue threatens to flood an entire canvas or 
the wispy lines of faint structures are en- 


William Thon: Sinking Cathedral 



































































Calvin Albert: Rock Figure 


gulfed in vaporous streams. Nothing in- 
trudes in this laconic work between the 
observer and the paint, no odious trace of 


1 his an idea, no superfluous painterliness; we 
as in are free to respond wholly to the unadul- 
ce of terated intensity of the artist’s emotion, or 
The to follow the fancies of our own imagina- 
terest tions in inventing meanings and explana- 
nt, to tions, to be as subjective as we like, for 
this art is as yet beyond the reach of ob- 
jectivity. (Tibor de Nagy.)—M.S. 
Z Eugene Speicher 
 Can- Without subscribing seriously to Brown- 
tings ings philosophy of the “Flower in the 
rm a crannied wall,” these flower paintings seem 
deep to imply the flower’s response to the cos- 
as or mic forces of growth, fullfilment and de- 
e en- dine, presenting them as symbols of na- 


ture’s prodigal, careless bounty. For the 
artist seems to have imbued them with an 
inner vitality, that cryptic essence that de- 
“termines one to be a lily, one a rose, one 
Ho assume a splendor of hues, another to 
Mccept a cool pallor. Although they all 
a similar theme, a cluster of blossoms 
a vase, there is no monotony of effect 
im the canvases, not alone because of the 
variety of flowers depicted, but also 
cause of the skillful organization of each 
minting that results in a differing plastic 
in each design. Each heavy flower 
each thrusting stalk, each intercal- 
d tuft of contrasting color is subordi- 
lated to this unified harmony of impres- 


































Boos 
BE 


~ The artist’s sensitive perception of the 
character of these forms and his im- 
sccable brushwork renders beauty of tex- 
es, justness of values and richness of 
@i-over color pattern to these canvases. 
AWildenstein, to Dec. 31.) —M.B. 


Group 


open its new quarters, this gallery is 
biting distinguished examples by his- 
ic Y important artists of the modern 
pment. 

tabia is especially well represented, 
Witty machine-equivalents for the 
h personality: his mechanized Por- 
M of Guillaume Apollinaire, like a head 
t Saul Steinberg, converts muteness into 
intensity. 

que’s little watercolor-collage, Le 


isitely painted in soft colors and 


vigest December 15, 1954 


#, is only seven inches square, but 


breathing with the loveliness and restrained 
power of Oriental art. Related to it in 
spirit are Kurt Schwitters’ tiny merz-col- 
lages, creating whole new worlds of visual 
poetry, and despite their smallness, a 
sense of monumental scale. 

Jean Metzinger’s The Lamp of 1917, in 
vibrant greens, ocher and black, is as clearly 
authoritative in form as a Juan Gris, but 
enriched by that sensuous paint quality 
which Gris has not always attained. 


Other high points in this stimulating 
show are works by Klee, Balla, Severini, 
Picasso, Mondrian and Matisse. (Fried, 
through Dec.) —S.F. 


Calvin Albert 


These are surprising drawings for a sculp- 
tor. Thre is little emphasis on three-di- 
mensional shapes in the handsome charcoal 
studies of massive heads which appear and 
disappear behind shifting layers of black 
and grey smoke. Surrealist undertones and 
overtones get in the way a bit but in Rock 
their own story and tell them handsomely. 
them handsomely. 

Albert’s work as a sculptor has won quite 
a range of acceptance as an innovator but 
the solid foundation of training behind him 
is most evident in the maturity and au- 
thority of these drawings. (Borgenicht, 
to Dec. 31.) —L.G. 


Elizabeth Grinnell 


Now in her 70's, showing in New York 
for the first time, Mrs. Grinnell presents 
oils that look surprisingly contemporary. 
Deriving her stylistic principles from Ar- 
thur Dove, she uses spare outlines and a 
few flat colors to paint generalized land- 
scapes—beaches, wheat fields, river valleys, 
and toy-like birds, swans and penguins. 
Within their own modest aspirations, 
these works have a unique charm. It is 
rare to see such innocence and joy expressed 
with a simplicity that is both naive and 
knowledgeable. (Shoneman, to Dec. 31.) 


Group Show 


About 55 artists are being shown—all 
media—but much too conspicuous are a 
quantity of awkward oils and a couple of 
granite rabbits. Elsa Ghiron, Robert Mal- 
loy, R. Anthony, Thompson Salter give 
evidence of having some sensibilities, but 
their work—indeed, anything of some merit 
—truns the risk of being lost in such com- 
pany. (Creative, to Jan. 5.)—S.B. 


Eugene Speicher: Peonies in White Vase 
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Blanche Phillips 


The metal figures which populate the 
world of this sculptress are spidery thin 
and angular, more witty in stance and pose 
than they are graceful, more, expressive in 
the twist of a hip or the lift of a shoulder 
than eloquent as plastic entities. Her birds 
move gently with a bobbing motion atop 
long wire legs, awkward creatures of pathos 
and humor, rather than forceful pieces of 
sculpture. The artist has kept pace with 
new techniques and the exploration of new 
media, and she achieves wonderfully rich 
color effects through the burning of metal, 
but the richness of her images often falls 
short of the possibilities inherent in her 
technical development. Two pieces which 
strike one as being particularly well re- 
solved are Fighting Cocks, a bristling dy- 
namic work which activates the space it 
incorporates, rather than merely enclosing 
it, and the poetic Mother and Child, with 
bodies and arms forming two almost com- 
plete circles of movement which intersect 
each other. (RoKo, to Dec. 29.)—M.S. 


Masterprints 


This print show is distinguished not only 
for its inclusion of rare items, but even 
more for its varied appeal. Among the 
high spots of this delightful showing are 
two plates by Rembrandt. His Christ Bles- 
sing the Children, its masses of brilliant 
illumination set off by small areas of sha- 
dow is a contrast to Cottage With Haybarn, 
in which the dominating masses of shadow 
lend a note of mystery. In an engraving 
by Lucas Van Leyden, David Playing Be- 
fore Saul, the Biblical subject is interpreted 
in terms of the Dutch artist's local environ- 
ment with skillfull weaving of this irrele- 
vant detail into a charming composition. 

Durer’s majestic Melancholia, whatever 
its enigmatic symbolism may be, always 
exerts a mystic power. One of Callot’s 
series of fairs of Gondreville is noteworthy 
for its execution in pure etching. Forain’s 
Return of the Prodigal Son is pure magic. 
Another great print is Daumier’s litho- 
graph, Rue Transomian, great in concep- 
tion, impulse and execution. 


Other important items in this varied 
collection are; a 15th-century Nativity; one 
of Piranesi’s prison fantasies; Muirhead 
Bone’s portrait, Joseph Conrad; an etching, 
Bacchanal, by Fragonard; a figure piece by 
Rouault; an impressive portrait head by 
Van Dyck; an enchanting color aquatint by 
Debecourt; a romantic fantasy, by Vuillard 
in color and a color lithographs, Avenue 
du Bois by Bonnard. (Knoedler, to Dec. 
23.) —M.B. 


Conrad Wienk 


These private fantasies by a man who is the 
art director of Pageant magazine reveal 
his delightful outlet for energies left over 
from commercial labors. 


The medium is sho-card color heavily 
applied, blended layer upon layer and then 
varnished, making a hard, shiny surface 
over a pleasant pattern. All but one deal 
with human figures (bald, bug-eyed ciphers 
as in those subway posters that have been 
influenced by Ben Shahn. In Dancing Girls, 
the ciphers are filled in and definitely fe- 
male, torturing to the face of a disembodied 
man. The cipher is droll in Bayville Beach 
—a red figure with nerves dangling behind 
him, running from a storm. (Friedman, to 
Dec. 31)—S.B. 



























































Blanche Phillips: The Fighting Cocks 


Drawings at Parsons 


Contemporary drawings in pencil, ink and 
watercolors bring together some known 
talent. With the exception of Richard 
Linden, a magical realist with a distinctive 


style of highly polished drawing, and Waky 


ter Murch, a fine draftsman also having @ 
distinctive style, the content of this show 
is of an abstract nature. Enrico Don 
having turned to the pure abstract, offe 
a forceful composition, The Mad Wink 
An interesting three dimensional effect § 
partially achieved by raised inked lines 
The relationships in the Stamos drawings 
are dynamic and rhythmic. His work 4% 
strongly emotional, yet decisive. Two 
large drawings by Alfonso Ossorio exhib 


> 


the strange world he creates with his ex 
citing explosive technique. There is im 


teresting diversity of line, shape and ter 
ture in these complex abstract pieces. 
Boris Margo, a printer, uses an individual 
and rather imaginative approach. His tex 
tural effects are unusually interesting and 
the designs well-composed. Also repte- 
sented is Pietro Latzare, better known for 
his sculpture. His subtle interpretation of 
figures shows sensitivity in their handling. 
(Parsons, Dec. 21 to Jan. 8.) —C.LF. 


Adams, Johnson, Longo 


Usually small, muted in color, Pat Adams 
oils combine their non-figurative forms into 


Enrico Donati: The Mad Wind 
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microscopic :magery which suggests diag- 
opal cuts through fibred organisms, reveal- 
ing multifaceted surfaces gleaming with a 
fow lustre. 

Lester Johnson’s watercolors relate their 
more naturalistic forms to harbor elements 
_water, pilings, boats. The washes of 
color—laid on freely, with no concern for 
the directness and pure transparency usually 
sociated with this medium—project, 
through their overplay, so intimate a rap- 
port between the artist and the felt aspects 
of his subject matter that the paintings 
emerge as deeply personal insights, evoking 
the poetic nuances of quiet moods. 












Vincent Longo’s drawings are elaborately 
worked in myriads of black ink lines which 
ss toward a centered heaviness, like 
gathered folds of infinitely modulated drap- 
ery. These curved volumes differ from the 
smaight severity of the line and plane geo- 
metry which characterizes his oils, achiev- 
ing a more richly emotional expression. 
(Korman, through Dec. ) —S.F. 













American Still-Life Painting 





19th-century American still-life painting, 
which seems to have been most successful 





k and & in small scale, is nicely exhibited here. The 
cnown 26 examples offer a fair sample of the 
ichard | times: a trompe d’oeil, Haberle’s Torn in 
Nctive 





d tex § John F. Peto: Books, Quill Pen and Inkwell 
pieces, 

vidual Transit; skillful, literal studies of fruits 
S tex Ff and flowers (Raphaelle Peale’s Berries and 
g and § Martin J. Heade’s Red Flower); and the 
repre § old money-painting trick. Brooks puts a 
m for § ten-dollar bill against a poster of the Sara- 
on of toga races, thus raising his version into the 
dling. — story-telling genre. 


F Two gem-like Harnetts stand out. The 
work of John F. Peto is also finding wider 
appreciation. Books, Quill Pen and Arnold 
Inkwell (1890) could almost be a detail 
from a Vermeer, the light subtle, the ac- 
cents selective, the composition satisfying. 
A William Merrit Chase still-life, full of 
the flamboyant brushwork of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy style, only enhances the 
formal integrity of the Peto and also the 
unpretentious charms in some of the others. 
{Edwin Hewitt, to Dec. 22.)—S.B. 
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al Group 


nized in 1946, this group includes 90 
watercolors, and graphics. The 16 
Mbers are Gene: Arcieri, Gertrude Bar- 
} Peter Blanc, Paul Bodin, Robert Con- 
t, Stefano Cusumano, Augustus Goertz, 
Goodman, Julius Kramer, Michael 
» Joseph Meert, Margaret Mullin, 
John Sennhauser, Gertrude Shibley, Hyde 
Solomon, and Wally Strautin. The show, 
Somprised of abstractions and abstract art, 
vers a wide range of techniques and 
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shows an abundance of individuality of 
expression. 
(Riverside, to Dec. 19.) —C.L.F. 


Alfred Chadbourne 


His studies in France have been most use- 
ful to Alfred Chadbourne whose first one- 
man show of oils in New York is implicit 
with the discoveries made in France before 
World War II. He has absorbed the in- 
fluences of analytical and synthetic cubism, 
adapting their more ingratiating aspects 
into a style which permits both feeling and 
thought to merge into firm translations of 
his still life, interior and landscape themes. 

Their greatest strength is their decorative 
aspect: colors—broad spots set down with 
clarity and decision—play a secondary role 
to the handsome dark and light patterns 
in which they participate; surfaces take on 
a vivacity which is always sobered by the 
artist’s control in arranging his forms to- 
ward unified statements. (Grand Central 
Moderns, through Dec.)—S.F. 


Thomas Blagden 


For those who find the dazzling technique 
of watercolor with all its fluidity and at- 
mospheric effects an irrestible visual ex- 
perience, then these 21 papers of Blagden 
will be about the last word. They are done 
with such a practiced hand, so well under 
control, and yet revealing the utmost spon- 
taneity of vision and execution that one is 
almost tempted into the conviction that the 
body of work is a tour de force. But their 
charm is undeniable, and while they are in- 
variably landscapes, a number of them are 
designed in such an abstract manner that 
they are removed from the category of re- 
cording climatic sensation or topographic 
detail. Rather they are on the brink of 
becoming free executions in line and color. 
(Milch, to Dec. 24.) —V.C. 


University of Oklahoma 


There is much promise and more than a 
little fulfillment in this generally attractive 
array of student-artists’ works. The level 
is thoroughly professional, and there are not 
infrequent glimmerings of the emergence 
of an original personality. Among many 
praiseworthy, if occasionally too facile, 


Alfred Chadbourne: Palisades Amusement Park 
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MODERN FRENCH 
and 
MODERN AMERICAN 


Paintings - Sculpture - Ceramics 


PAL. 2. BS 


RPA) .ELE Lo 
GALLEREES 


Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 


Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 





FOS | FRANC 


thru Dec. 31 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES © 21 €£. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


items I would single out Gene Bates’ work, 
especially Number 129, with its elegant 
counterpoint of color and gossamer line; 
Dana Gibson’s Trapeze, a glowing criss- 
cross of rays of bright yellows and oranges; 
Pat Viersen’s unpretentious but handsome 
color woodblock, with its spiky, upward 
forms; George Calvert's firm, if obvious, 
organization of fragments of the urban 
scene; the subtly colored and vigorous 
( Forum.) —R.R. 


drawings of John Freed. 
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Jensen, Wacker & Napoli 


Of the three painters represented in this 
exhibition, Alfred Jensen is the most vital 
and interesting. His abstractions and sim- 
plified figure-forms are conceptually bold 
and filled with an anguished expressionism, 
which reaches convincing pictorial depth 
in his well-designed Yellow Nude. Jen- 
sen’s other works seem unresolved, espec- 
ially among the highly abstract canvases. 
The early representional works of Harold 
Wacker, Summer in particular, seem to 
convey far more personal sincerity than his 
recent black and white renditions done in 
the style of Franz Kline. Giuseppe Napoli 
is the innovator of the group. He delights 
in finding old pieces of wood upon which 
to record his sensitive and classically com- 
posed still-lifes, of which Natura Morte, 
with its subtly related greys, strikes one as 
his best. (Pierino, to Dec. 10.) —A.N. 


Jewish Tercentenary Exhibition 


Marking the 300th anniversary of the ar- 
rival of 23 Jews in New Amsterdam in 
1654, this extensive exhibition incorpo- 
rates a number of displays illustrating the 
milestones of Jewish history in America, 
emphasizing the Jewish contribution to 
the growth and development of this coun- 
try and the mutual benefits derived from 
the cooperation of Jewish and non-Jewish 
peoples. 

One of the most charming features of 
the exhibition is a room devoted to a 
kaleidescopic view of Jewish life on New 
York’s lower east side, under the shadow 
of the El with a distant glimpse of the 
Brooklyn bridge, the area where the larg- 
est and oldest Jewish community in this 
country still exists, where ancient customs 
are still preserved and traditional rules rig- 
orously observed. 


Hugh Weiss 


In these paintings there is a strong play of 
fantasy, which at its highest level reveals 
him as an individual and witty image- 
maker. The images and symbols he em- 
ploys may be suspended mysteriously in 
somber color fields, as in The Sixth Day, 
or emerge in a lighter, gayer and magical 
world, such as in Lost in Tropical Garden. 
Kim on Horseback, with its rich color 
flickering against grayer color passages, is 
an almost child-like depiction. On the 
whole Weiss creates imaginative and some- 
times powerful conceptions that catch us 
up in their strange environment. His color, 
vivid and emotionally expressive, gives va- 
ried and subtle nuances to his forms. 
(Hacker, to Dec. 31.) —A.N. 


Armand Guérin 


Guerin’s first New York show marks him 
as one of the so-called Parisian primitifs, 
painting such views as Notre Dame, the 
Institut de France, Van Gogh’s house in a 
manner which recalls Bombois, Vivin, or 
Bertheau. But for all the agreeable gau- 
cherie of shirting, angular axes and tilted 
perspectives, he lacks the reiterative detail 
of the genuine primitif, substituting a 
thinner and more deft brushwork which 
smacks of Dufy’s more knowing urbane 
wit. The combination, let it be said, is 
thoroughly attractive, as are the carefully 
controlled blue-gray tonalities and the over- 
all verve which animates these canvases. 
(Gallery 75, to Dec. 31.)—R.R. 


Wolfgang Roth 


Filled with a pictorial fantasy, the dy 
ings, paintings and collages of stags 
signer Wolfgang Roth are esse 
graphic in their emphasis. Lines are 
off as dominants against tones and 
to bring forth characterizations of pe 
who belong either to the sawdust ¢ 
or to the circus which the world at 

seems to this artist. q 















































Some of the statements are a little diy 
perhaps too sophisticated, but Clow, gi. 
gouache and ink is technically less 
and emotionally more moving. (G; 
Moderne, to Jan. 15)—S.F. 


















































Maurice Becker Art of | 








Titled a “Famous Names Exhibition”, @ 
show contains drawings of personalities 
the public eye, rendered by Maurice Bed 
whose career aS a newspaper artist ¢ 
him to sketch his subjects from life. — 


























All are obviously convincing likeneg 
sensitively drawn in pencil, pen and 
and crayon. An oil self-portrait which @ 
bines the influences of Cézanne and Pay 
into an effective study, rounds out the $ 
(Hartert, to Dec. 31)—S.F. 










































Satish Gujral 





Feeling a pictorial kinship with social-con- Hugh 
scious Mexican mural painting (especially Art 0 
with the work of Orozco) rather than with 
his country’s native forms, Satish Gujnl Some 
has interpreted, in his recent show, the French 
partition of India and Pakistan, expressing § “ the 
the heated passions of this period in terms § “lect 
which, like Orozco’s, seek the universal § Museu 
through the episodic as their underlying = 
. 


concept. 


The figures are essentially dependent on Pon 


a baroque graphic quality, rather than color, 


for their drama, forming a dark group of oe, 

powerfully brushed tableaus on canvas Ft 
(India House) —S.F. 

of the 

. ferenc 

Annual Black and White ae 


Members of the club are showing a variety J Portta 
of genteel prints—aquatints, wood engray- f "Ee 
ings, etchings, lithographs—and a few and | 
drawings in ink and charcoal. Most of the She 
styles are representational; though in works f Aftics 
like East River Abstract the influence of § 0 off 
abstract art is noticeable, it is not, on the } 4 rev 
whole, well-assimilated. Travel subjecs § Thou 
seem most congenial as ia Kathleen Mag § bit v 
Finn’s Nocturne Amalfi. Above the test, § primi 
Janet E. Turner's Black Vultures is 4} then 
notable piece of craftsmanship. (Pen and § delig 
Brush, to Dec. 27.) —S.B. 26.)- 









Satish Gujral: Leader 
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Hugh Weiss: Friendly Animal 
Art of the Insane 


Some curious works by inmates of two 
French insane asylums are now being shown 
at the Segy gallery. A part of this same 
collection was exhibited in 1936 at the 
Museum of Modern Art in “Fantastic Art, 
Dada, Surrealism.” 

Drawings in ink, pencil, crayon, four 
oils and three watercolors—25 examples in 
all—have been carefully selected. Apart 
from the subject matter in a few, and some 
scrawled-in comments (on a collage, and 
on two anatomical drawings), the nature 
of the atelier is almost a matter of indif- 
ference, and the pictures have the char- 
acteristics of “untutored” art. One self- 
portrait entitled Masse Wolken is a sensi- 
tive caricature of the man in his illness 
and bears a resemblance to Van Gogh. 

Shown with selections from the gallery's 
African sculpture, the exhibition has more 
to offer than the appeal of the bizarre and 
a teview of two influences in modern art. 
Though the works from the asylum look a 
bit worn and once shocking ideas about 
ptimitive art have become Basic Tenets, 
the main thing is that there are still some 
delights in these examples. (Segy, to Dec. 
26.)—S.B. 


Serigraph Group 
Suging a seasonally appropriate fair to 
ebrate its 15th anniversary, this gallery 
lures work in various media by artists 
m here and abroad. Among the oils are 
Leland Kiley’s abstract Gothic, Dorr 
thwell’s Flood and Spanish Winter and 
Fontaine’s plaster-textured forms. 
Monotypes are by Louise A. Freedman; 
Finternational group of serigraph’s, in- 
ling Edward Landon’s Northern Winter 
Ametal prints by Rolf Nesch; drawings 
‘Takal, Maryan, Kay Christensen; a port- 
D of linoleum cuts by Climent; posters; 
bgtaphs by Birge Halling, an etching 
Sigurd Vingte and a book-form port- 
HO of serigraphs by Alva are major at- 
tions in this Christmas show. (Seri- 

h, to Jan. 10)—S.F. 
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Sidnee Livingston 


This series of small lightly-touched mono- 
types are rather hurried notations which 
have captured the artist’s mood of the fleet- 
ing moment. The woman, used symbol- 
ically as the ethereal decorative being 
(which is similar in feeling to her treat- 
ment of the flower still-lifes included in the 
exhibition) is the prime vehicle for emo- 
tional expression. Composed of free-flow- 
ing line, subdued, muted tones, and rich 
textural effects afforded by the monotype 
medium, such universal feelings as tender- 
ness, desolation, timidity, coquetry, and 
motherhood are expressed with grace and 
seduction. These works are more satis- 
factory than her oils. They are not pro- 
found statements and although done on a 
somewhat superficial level they are pleas- 
ing. (Wellons, to Dec. 31.)—A.S. 


Cooper Group 


Though the four artists in this small ex- 
hibition hardly reveal any conceptual in- 
dividuality, several works are impressively 
handsome and competent. The gouache 
paintings, Approach and Morning by Ber- 
nard Kassoy are extremely satisfying, as is 
the decorative abstraction by Luboslav 
Hucaluk. Kassoy builds up his pictures 
with small color areas welded into strong 
visual forms, while Hucaluk affects a more 
direct and spontaneous attack. Of the 
sculpture pieces, the upward sweep of 
slender planes in Joseph Messina’s gothic- 
like St. Peter Clavier, is the most reward- 
ing. Hilde Weingarten is represented by 
small, unpretentious illustrations of semi- 
abstract figures. (Peter Cooper, to Jan. 
13.) —A.N. 


Saul Borisov 


The rugs and tapestries in this exhibit were 
designed and executed by an American 
painter who now lives in Mexico where he 
became interested in tradition local meth- 
ods of weaving. The products of this ar- 
tist craftsman have a particular distinction 
due to the fact that he has never lost sight 
of his art in the process of applying it to 
a craft, so that each woven piece has the 
integrity and uniqueness of an original 
work of art. Prices are not ordinarily 
quoted in these columns, but it seems 
worthy of mention that the prices here are 
far below those of similar handcrafted 
products in this country, although the de- 
sign and workmanship are of the highest 
quality. (RoKo, to Dec. 29.)—M.S. 


Swiss and French Prints 


A recent show in which abstract litho- 
graphs and silk screen prints were domi- 
nant, with geometric, clear color areas as 
their common characteristics. Among the 
exhibiting artists were Vesarely, Dewasne, 
Jacobsen, Mortensen, Leuppi and Laurens. 
( Wittenborn. ) —S.F. 


“Art Discoveries” 


The first exhibition of “Art Discoveries” 
at the Barone Gallery, work by younger 
artists, American and European, consists of 
oils, watercolors, woodcuts and drawings. 
Jean Hyson and Albert Marcus show some 
indication of transcending the derivative 
forms in which they now work, but others 
in the exhibition are essentially decorative 
and frivolous, and without serious painterly 
ambitions. (Barone, to Jan. 3.) —H.K. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
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Hansegger, De Hirsh Margules, 
Charlotte Howard 


The viewpoints of these three artists are 
unusually unlike. The Swiss, Hansegger, 
paints landscapes distinguished by their 
soft, blurry brushwork which casts a visu- 
ally intriguing haze over his firmly con- 
structed views. At their best, as in the view 
of mountain and lake, they evoke the flick- 
ering luminosity of the late Cezanne. Mar- 
gules’ oils are an entirely different matter. 
Their boldly colored and outlined-still-life 
objects are flattened to almost abstract form 
and set into motion in a sharply tilted 
space. The stridency of these canvases is 
countered by Charlotte Howard's intimate 
drypoints and woodcuts, the most striking 
of which present cavernous underground 
grottoes, alive with tiny people. With 
their ominous shadows, sudden abysses, 
and zig-zigging spaces, they suggest a curi- 
ous dreamworld which fortunately never 
verges on the melodramatic, always preserv- 
ing a personal, hushed quality. (Gallery 
75, to Dec. 31.) —R.R. 


Salpeter Group 


The precise, prismatic, spellbound world 
of Harvest Moon by Henry Kallem, the 
feathery transparency and Bonnard-like 
touches of the brush in Baumbach’s Land- 
scape and the restricted blues and browns 
of Joseph Kaplan's severely realistic Inner 
Harbor present three valid varieties of 
landscape within the broad scope of rep- 
resentational painting. Also included in 
the selection of work by gallery members 
are four small oils by Ben Benn, each a 
work of sparseness and remarkable lucid- 
ity, every swerve of the brush a decisive 
one, every element of the painting testify- 
ing to an intelligence at work, observing, 
eliminating, testing and finally command- 
ing a single swift motion of the hand. 
(Salpeter, to Dec. 31.) —M.LS. 


Matrix Group 
Christmas fare, these gift-size 
are something of an 


paintings 
unseasonal mish- 
mash, style and competency mixing and 
clashing indiscreetly. Not that the range 
is entirely too wide but that it is almost 
unlimited; the result paints up the princi- 
ple danger of ‘peaceful co-existence” being 
attempted in these turgid days of modern 
painting. The danger of course lies in the 
amount of painting, dull or worse, that 
suddenly becomes permissible. If nothing 
else this competes unfairly with the com- 
paratively few talents available in any 
show like this. Max Kahane, Roger Jor- 
gensen, Gerson Lieber, Romas Viesulas are 
just durable enough to survive the delir- 
ium. (Matrix, to Dec. 29.)—S.T. 


Sandpaintings 

Although primitive art has offered many 
a vital stimulus to the art of our time, it 
seems to have produced quite the opposite 
effect in the work of Captain L. A. Douglas. 
He has attempted to imitate not only the 
technique of Navajo Indian sandpainting 
but their jagged formal patterns and tote- 
mic figures as well. Aside from the tech- 
nical interest these works may offer or the 
admirably serious devotion of the Captain 
to Navajo art, the over-all impression is 
of a group of mild-mannered copies of 
Indian art which could appeal either to an 
anthropology museum or the tourist trade. 
(Kennedy, to Dec. 29.) —R.R. 
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City Center Group 


The jury for this exhibition, Leon Kroll, 
I. Rice-Pereira and Julian Levi, selected 
almost a complete cross-section of styles 
of 250 entries. At least 12 of these 45 oils 
are superior. 

Robert Anderson and Si Lewen, have 
qualified often enough at the Center to be 
called its own discoveries. Lewen’s Net 
Carriers is handsome; the cubist influence 
in his style is well-assimilated, both in line 
and color. The three figures, joined by 
their nets, spurred on by a light source 
from upper left on the canvas, have a com- 
pelling religious quality. Anderson's Islands 
in the Night, of New York buildings, 
streets, automobiles, on a night murky with 
rain, full of reflections, is richly painted. 
Seymour Teich’s Untitled is an appealing 
mauve fantasy; Lloyd Bank’s Don Q is a 





Nancy Ellen Craig: Study in Brown. At 
City Center. 


geometric tour de force, jarring in its 
strong, flat hues of blue, green, brown, its 
jigsaw shapes, and intriguing in its con- 
struction of multiple views. Rice-Pereira 
is showing Spirit of Air, Kroll, Dancers 
Resting, and Levi's was not available. (City 
Center, to Jan. 2.) —S.B. 


Joseph Floch 


If at first glance, Floch’s interests seem to 
focus upon the construction of firmly archi- 
tectonic spaces in which strong rectilinear 
accents prevail, on second view, they take 
on an imaginative and strangely disquiet- 
ing quality. His empty, light-filled rooms, 
always geometrically lucid, are peopled with 
silent, isolated figures, whose presence adds 
a note of dreamlike enigma. The warmth 
and variety of his brushstroke similarly 
counter the severity of his rigidly composed 
interiors, and like the autumnal colors, 
contribute to the sensitive balance between 
purely formal preoccupations and the ex- 
pression of a lyrical, unreal mood. (AAA, 
to Dec. 24.)—R.R. 


Michigan State College 


The latest in the groups of university art- 
students’ work (which, unfortunately, this 
reviewer was able to see only in color 
slides) demonstrates that technical and 
artistic competence familiar to the series. 
This selection, however, appears somewhat 
more derivative than the Oklahoma group, 
though once again some original viewpoints 
are happily discernible. I would mention 
among these Ernest Pintoff’s April Compo- 





sition, a successful tour-de-force of hob 
colored squares and rectangles; the mop 
subdued interpretation of winter, by Vig 
Croftchick, with its delicately varied qubiy 
network of cool bluish planes; Will Pew, 
sen’s Juggernaut, striking in its 
palette and precariously balanced compas. 
tion; the Rattneresque brilliance and pathy 
of Jaime Aranguren’s Péeta; and not ley 
the imaginative tin and bronze constructig, 
of Richard Sutherland, with its taut and 
wiry interplay of line and void. (For, 
to Dec. 30.)—R.R. 













Galerie Moderne 






Music and musicians are the subjects o 
this exhibition of paintings which teqlj 
Keat’s lines: “Heard melodies are sweet, by 
those unheard are sweeter.” For each ob 
server may conjure for himself the diye. 
gent strains evoked by these canvases. Th 
tinkling gaiety of the merry-go-round ip 
Vie en Rose by Moura Chabor contrasy 
with the apparently serious performance of 
the engrossed musician of La Pianiste by 
George Dayez, and the swirling rhythm 
of Victor Lak’s Composition. 

There are many ingenious compositions, 
such as the contrapuntal coordination of 
the musicians in Quwuatuor by Camilk 
Hilaire; the curving keyboard and upraised 
hands of the Xylophone Player suggesting 
the clanging notes; the witty burlesque of 
One Man Orchestra by Wolfgang Roth; 
the charming conceit of a concert by a 
owl and crickets in moonlight. All thes 









canvases, fluently brushed and soundly de § 


signed are enhanced by color patterns a- 
cording with their themes. Other artiss 
making distinctive contributions to this 
melodious ensemble are Eva Landon, 
Juanita Marbrook, and Jose Garcia Llor. 
(Galerie Moderne) —M.B. 





Viviano Group 


Italians and Americans make up the Christ 
mas group at the Viviano Gallery. A foal 
point of the group is the small selection of 
colored drawings by Francesconi, which, 
notwithstanding the artist’s recent one-man 
exhibition, manage to sustain their gentle 
force among diverse contemporaries. Like 
his countryman Cremonini, who shows 
three oils, he demonstrates a talent of both 
force and modesty. 

Among the Americans present, Glasco 
shows three characteristic oils, Loran 4 
Three Standing Women, and Emmanuel 
Viviano a sculpture in stained glass, Game 
Cock. (Viviano, to Dec. 31.)—H.K. 


Jose Gutierrez 


Six paintings done in plastic paint are 3 
gay as Christmas cards which is indeed this 
Mexican artist's most frequent mode of 
reproduction. The originals should pleas 
his admirers. The young Toreros, the 
Tehuanas, have the appeal of dolls of 
marionettes wearing bright clothing; the 
village scenes are of cockfights, fireworks, 
the local orchestra and a special feast day. 
The pictures make simple stories out of 
simple joys. They are full of lively figures, 
stray dogs and playful incidents, usually 
symmetrically composed. (Mexican Vit 
lage) —S.B. 


Richard de Menocal 


Watercolors of still-lifes—mostly flowets— 
rendered into precise, petrified prettines 
(Iolas, to Dec. 24) —S.F. 
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James Summers 


Working in all media, Summers’ approach 
is primarily realistic, though it can take 
on at times the “modernistic” stylizations 
of the sculptured animals or the lurid dra- 
matics of the painted circus scene. He has 
something more valuable to say in the less 
pretentious drawings, which are straight- 
forwardly skillful, if unimaginative, es- 
pecially in the small figure and animal 
sudies. The people are soberly done, and 
the owls and bears capture some attractive 
textural effects. This is hardly enough, 
though, to comprise a distinctive artistic 
expression. (New, to Dec. 18.)—R.R. 


Halvorsen, Hakomaki & Gold 


Elspeth Halvorsen exhibits gay and decor- 
ative works that range from somewhat per- 
sonal fantasy to abstract-expressionism. 
The former, charming yet bold in state- 
ment, holds up best, as her abstractions do 
not achieve structural clarity or signifi- 
cance. Unlike Halvorsen, Charles Gold 
and Howie Hakomaki are both intense and 
somber expressionists. Gold finds his paint- 
ing source in Gaugin and Van Gogh, 
whereas Hakemaki appears to be more in- 
dividual in his portrait interpretations. 
(Lilliput.) —A.N. 


Christmas Group 


A varied and seasonal offering, this exhi- 
bition displays watercolors, oils and nu- 
merous craft pieces. Landscapes, still-lifes 
and figure studies done in the traditional 
manner are shown by such artists as Wil- 
liam Fischer, James Hulme, Eloisa Schwab 
and Mary Terrel. The abstract designs of 
Sylvia Newburn strike an alien note in 
this predominantly representational collec- 
tion. (8th st., through Dec.)—A.N. 


Oliver Foss 


Rendered with something of Vlaminck’s 
impasto and Utrillo’s control, Oliver Foss’ 
oils depict views of Paris with a confident 
ease which approaches bravura. Often dra- 
matically lighted into picturesque arrange- 
ments, they never quite manage to trans- 
cend a window-like appearance, as if fram- 
ing naturalistic segments which have been 
cut from a larger context. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, through Dec.) —S.F. 


Robert Carroll 


There is a striking pull in his work be- 
tween a somewhat primitive pointillism 
evident in his oils of the New York water- 
front and the simplicity of space and color 
in his delicately toned watercolors. They 
seem to be equally strong attractions and 
are further contrasted by heavily outlined 
studies of people at bars and in table 
stoups. His watercolors, especially Inland 
River, reveal him at his best. (Rosenthal ) 


—LG. 
Posters 


A 8toup of striking posters from Japan, 
Switzerland and France, in which pictorial 
elements (reduced to a minimum of rep- 
fesentational detail) are effectively de- 
signed with typographical units to create 
immediate impact upon the eye and mind 


of the beholder. (Wittenborn, to Dec. 
24.)—S.F, 


December 15, 1954 


Efrem Weitzman: Head of Christ. (Stained 
Glass. ) 


Earl Pierce 


One of an interesting new group, Earl 
Pierce handles oils with force and promise. 
A pupil of Hans Hofmann, this is his first 
one-man show. The initial exercises—small 
canvases of rectangles, usually black and 
white with one other color—give evidence 
of serious study. In Number 11 he begins 
to manipulate the rectangle, jarring its posi- 
tion in space, and manages not to lose bal- 
ance. He enlarges his geometry in Number 
12 and ventures into more color. Number 
14 is an exciting canvas. Still within the 
black and white idiom, he introduces an 
important circle, spatial interplay, some 
vibrant texture and seems to be standing 
on a firm threshold. (James, to Dec. 19.) 

—S.B. 


James Group 


These painters, many of them young and 
still studying, reflect through their work 
the struggle of our art for fresh concep- 
tual solutions in picture making. The va- 
rious stages of abstraction represented pro- 
vide a descriptive and stimulating tableau 
of this problem facing so many artists 
today. 

James Gahagen works out of the Mon- 
drian tradition but lends it a personal and 
more emotionally charged expression. His 
large geometric canvas with its powerful 
thrusts of vivid color is outstanding in the 
show. Hannen’s freely brushed painting 
places him among the abstract-expression- 
ists. Ownby and Billmyer appear to be 
concerned with general plastic values of 
painting. Their strength lies in their fine 
control of the painting surface; their weak- 
ness in their being too theoretical. What 
is lacking is a more imaginative vision ex- 
tending meaningly beyond their space an- 
alysis. Of the two, Ownby seems to be 
the more sensitive. Paintings by Freed and 
Littler are also worth noting. Others in 
this show are Pierce, Bartlett, Henry and 
Hempstead. 


Arriving too late to be reviewed are 
ceramics by Gowdy, Cohen, Randall, 
Rhodes, Cushing and Turner. (James, Dec. 
21 to Jan. 2.) —A.N. 


Lois Dodd 


The elements of a tangible external world, 
rather than a private interior vision, fur- 
nish the material for Lois Dodd’s painting, 
but the visual components of this world 
are regrouped to present it through a 
highly subjective point of view, so that 
things seen are transposed through imagi- 
nation and sensibility into things felt, 
striking the responsive chords of similar 
experience in the observer. The earlier 
still-lifes in the exhibition appear unre- 
solved, the tangled forms creating a spatial 
confusion, but when the artist turns to the 
landscape and figures around her, the in- 
tensity of the paint becomes tempered with 
calm assuredness and even a tender poign- 
ancy. Outstanding in the show are the 
Studio in delicate shades of white and pink 
and the turquoise Landscape, a handsome 
arrangement of juxtaposed flat shapes, ex- 
ploiting a sharp value differentiation. Both 
paintings recall certain passages from the 
early work of Matisse, a characteristic of 
much of today’s post-abstract realism. 
(Tanager, to Dec. 17.) —M.S. 


Efrem Weitzman 


Weitzman’s colored drawings of religious 
subjects, studies for stained-glass windows, 
although endowed with sensitivity and re- 
finement, their images nonetheless are felt 
nostalgically. Latching on to tradition, the 
artist can scarcely express contemporary 
meaning despite his use of semi-abstract 
form. 

The beautifully wrought windows them- 
selves are the more interesting, as in 
them Weitzman’s individuality becomes 
more apparent. In several panels he achieves 
powerful imagery, an imagery brought to 
fulfillment through abstract motifs build- 
ing into convincing religious symbol. The 
Sword and the Cross, with its richly color 
fractured surface flickering hypnotically is 
a coherent articulation of art and the relig- 
ious legend. (4 Directions, to Dec. 31.) 

—A.N. 


Drawings and Prints 
by Jewish Artists 


The show is a part of the regular program 
of the Congress for Jewish Culture’s Art 
Center and its traveling exhibits. The pur- 
pose is simple to illustrate the range and 
quality of work by Jewish artists the world 
over and includes promising younger per- 
sonalities as well as the Modiglianis and 
Chagall’s. There is a handsome woodcut by 
Leonard Baskin in this group, and litho- 
graphs by Si Lewen and Louis Shanker. 
The strongest interest, however, is pro- 
vided by a half dozen Lipschitz drawings 
(including a powerful study for Sacrifice) 
and the 18 Biblical Motifs of Marc Cha- 
gall. (Congress for Jewish Culture, thru 
Dec.) —L.G. 








Disputed Pictures 


continued from page 8 







after the codicil was legalized, rather than five years after 
Lane’s death. If the plan for the Gallery should miscarry 
within that time, the National waived the right to sell 
the pictures but undertook to house them instead. 

After the Committee's report refusing the return of the 
pictures was made public, however, steps to build the gallery 
anyway were taken. In 1932, it was finished, complete with 
the empty Lane Room. 

Recently, the National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill was 
proposed before Parliament. This Bill has nothing directly 
to do with the Lane pictures. It deals with the problem that 
more than half the collections of both galleries are in 
storage due to insufficient facilities. In an article in the 
Observer, Nigel Gosling compared the collections to icebergs 
with only a fraction visible. The Bill is designed to empower 
the trustees to loan as well as sell some of the pictures. Lord 
Moyne, heir to the Guinness fortune, took the opportunity 
to bring up the Lane bequest. He parallelled the splitting 
of the pictures between the Tate and the National to 
Solomon’s judgment about the baby, favoring the mother 
who would give up the child rather than see it divided. He 
suggested the collection be returned to Dublin where it 
could be housed together. 




















Blue Riders 


read as the breasts of a vestigial figure. These same shapes 
appear often in the paintings of the following years which 
are fully representational. Even when subject matter is 
elliptically suggested, it is of little importance, the mood 
being internally generated by the artist. 

Kandinsky stood opposite the canvas like a fighter and 
attacked it with broad strokes. In Klee the motor element 
is no less important, though wholly different in character. 
Klee’s hand responded to a ritual of delicacy and contem- 
plation (he would sit for hours before his paper) and in 
the Mother and Child of 1913 the motor strain and effort of 
the child as he reaches upward is communicated by a dis- 
coordinated silhouette, the delicate ink line alternately sub- 
tly broken, stiff and jagged. 

Among the other works in the Valentin show is a hand- 


continued from page 10 
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Xmas Groups 





The gallery regulars who have shown their 
work individually over the past year have 
formed a Xmas group show. (Coeval, to 
Jan. 8.). Pallavicini, Roger Baker, Avel 
De Knight and Richard Roberts are among 
the artists represented in this show. The 
works numbering about 50 in all the 
media, were chosen for their holiday gift 
suitability. Prices range under $300. (Kar- 
nig, through Dec.) Robert Keyser, Robert 
Dain, Hans Hokanson, Alexis Loomen, 



















Lord Rugby was appalled: Lane was a “courtier” ay 







would have turned over in his grave to think he'd left jj 
pictures to the Republic. Those were harsh words, This 15 | 
just about burned the front pages of Irish newspapers. Ty ri 
Irish were indignant: Lane died before being an Irishma § whose ¢ 
and being British was a contradiction in terms, but he huberan’ 
after all, the nephew of Lady Gregory, and distinctly pare gj M#®** 
the intelligentsia which formed a nucleus of the Irish R ~~? 
. scapes a 
publican movement. And they were hurt: Rugby, Britis, Tech 
Ambassador to the Free State during the war, was ¢ roll’s Ws 
of as a friend by those who knew him. He had, at least, been & ecchings 
treated like one. Besides, he was a bit foggy about the facry § habit 4 
he went so far as to assert the codicil had not been signe =. 
But it looks as though the main part of the collection js (Truda 
doomed to remain underground, and even the fraction m 
view divided between the Tate and the National Galler, § City ¢ 
Lane's “nucleus” of a “modern” collection, after 40 years of s 
dispute ironically split, and no longer even modern, ani 7 
the Lane room in Dublin, empty. That is, almost empty. 4 jg mat! 
few items cover a fraction of one of the walls: flanked by § petence 
small photographs of the 39 pictures neatly assembled in tw — 7 °! 
frames, is Sargent’s portrait of Lane. One other thing hang 2 
in the room as well: the holograph codicil. Distinctly, this § sow. 
is the most interesting room at the Municipal Gallen, on 
Dublin. isting 
sitively 
admira 
values. 
mysteri 
some Feininger of a figure walking amidst a forest of prisms § Siudy 
Though Feininger did not show with the Blue Riders, this § aso w 
work of 1914 is obviously related to the planar style of § ® r 
Marc in that same year, though in Feininger there isa rl 
fracturing into many smaller units. August Macke’s Woman ¥ ter D. 
in the Park is a striking figure in a red and green costume 
seen against large soft patches of purple, blue and almos § Carn 


a dozen nuanced tones of green. 
Works by lesser Blue Riders include Campendonck’s im 
mense Harlequin and Columbine in which the play of planes 














Sanford Greenberg, Heywood Rivers and 
Larry Day, all recently introduced by this 
gallery, are being grouped together for the 
first time in this colorful exhibit. With 
the exception of Day’s figures and Rivers’ 
abstract primitives, the show is composed 
of pure abstract art. (Parma, to Jan. 8.) 
Among the paintings in this Xmas group 
show are three oils by abstractionist Paul 
Hollister, two of Capt. Hugh Mulzac’s 
scenes from the West Indies, and an ex- 
pressive portrait of two boys by Tamara 
Kerr, quite different from her usual por- 
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ican | 
and arabesques suggests the late Marc, though here the effect § proact 
is somewhat disordered and without the Chagallesque charm § ae so 
of Campendonck’s smaller pictures. Albert Bloch’s Piping 
Pierrot and Gabriella Muenter’s fauvish Svil]l Life with WI 
American Flag are of purely historical interest. 
Nati 
Hartfo 
CONN 
Sth 
trait paintings. (Morris, through Dec.) As in most amateur groups there is a strong = 
Over 100 American artists, some having aura of sincerity and modesty and a few h 
had one man exhibits in New York, oth- works which reveal previously untouched f f%: 
ers still relatively obscure, are selling their talent. This seems present in the fresh | 
work at prices within the Xmas budget. spirit and use of color by P. Steinberg, the Wash 
Watercolors, oils and sculpture are all in pleasure in the tactile sense of pigment F a, 
a happy and festive vein. There is a va- in Irv Edelman’s two canvases. The mos § lery ; 
riety of styles of expression and some defi- imaginative and interesting painting, how bg 
nite new talent in this exhibition. (Con- ever, is the floral study by Maria Sachey § US. 
temporary Arts, to Dec. 23.) A strong which has a sharp delicacy, and an awaft by 
religious feeling in keeping with the Xmas ness of movement. (Rosenthal, Dec. 20 § direct 
spirit runs through the paintings by Dor- to Dec. 31.) —L.G. 6D. 
othy Paris in her one man exhibit. She is New 
an excellent colorist and uses a simple NATI 
honest approach. Especially appealing for Jorgen Group = 
their spiritual qualities and abstract de- Medi 
signs are Shrine and Altar, two of her re- Julio de Diego, Vilna Morpurgo and Te = 
ligious subjects. (Barzansky, to Dec. 27.) mara Kerr, participating in a group ShOW § qm » 
—C.L.F. which offers a variety of styles from Paul = 
Hollister’s cool architectural studies to Mor 
pugo’s lavish swirls of paint. De Diego? | ta 
Levittown Adult Education Group Victorious Knight is a complex ordering of 
armoured figures while Harry Mathes 8 § ned 
The people shown have all been studying represented by a group of oils which reveal & 


with Lloyd Reis and their work reflects 
the solid foundation he is offering them. 


his exploration of accepted schools of French 
painting. (Jorgen, to Dec. 20.) —LG. 
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Christmas Group 


This is the third exhibition at a new Vil- 
lage gallery, showing work by Village 
artists, including the owner, Manuel Truda, 
ghose Gloucester Shack testifies to an ex- 
huberant sense of color. The discretion of 
Margaret Layton’s gouache contrasts with 
some of the oils in which figures and land- 
scapes are only eccentrically distorted. 


Technical achievement is high in R. Car- 
roll’s watercolor and Jack Bilander’s colored 
etchings. Bilander’s Mexican subjects in- 
habit a more subtle landscape than his 
Blegy, a study in blues, which won the 
Washington Printmakers’ annual award. 
(Truda, to Dec. 24.)—S.B. 


















City Center Group 





This new exhibition of painting, chosen by 
I Rice Pereira, Julian Levi and Leon Kroll 
is marked by a fairly high level of com- 
petence but does not offer enough in the 
way of individuality and maturity of ex- 
pression. Various styles are represented 
with the abstract entries dominating the 


show. 


Again Lloyd Blank makes the most 
lasting impression. His handsome and sen- 
sitively controlled geometric abstraction is 
admirable in its restraint and mellow color 
values. Walter Williams, in his bold and 
mysterious Under the El, and Nancy Craig's 
Study in Brown, an imposing portrait, are 
also worthy of mention. Others who share 
in raising the level of the show are Bolt- 
man, Fink, Lewin, Anderson, Seidenberg, 
Hunter, Hardaway and Harris. (City Cen- 
ter, Dec. 2 to Jan. 2.) —A.N. 


























Carnegie Hall Group 


Victor DePauw, Gustav Rehberger and 
Charles Cagle, three contemporary Amer- 
ican painters had entirely different ap- 
proaches. Among the works by DePauw 
are some unusual monotone watercolors on 


Where to Show 


National 


Hartford, Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
4th annual exhibition, March 12-April 3. 
Avery Memorial Galleries. Media: oil, oil 
‘empera, sculpture, etchings, drypoints, litho- 
forks and woodblocks. Open to all artists. 
ee: $4, $3 for black and whites. July; 
a + Entry cards due: March 2. Write to 
We 



















usari, P.O. Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 
lashington, D. C. 





4TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. March 13-May 8. Media: oil- 
fempera and encaustic (not previously exhib- 
ited in Washington). Open to all artists in 
US, Jury: prizes, $500-$2000. Entries in New 
York: Jan. 6, in Washington, Jan. 14. Write 
© Hermann W. Williams, Jr., secretary and 


oe Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 









New York, New York 
NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 16TH ANN. 
AT’L EXHIBITION. April 19-May 16. 
wtaph Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Media: original serigraphs only (no photo- 
stencils). Entry fee: $1. Jury. Five 
awards. Entry blanks and work due 
or before March 15. Foreign section: no 
Write to Doris Meltzer, Serigraph Gal- 
» 38 W. 57 Street, New York 19. 
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laltimore, Maryland 
a SEAPORT.” Baltimore Museum of Art. 
16-Feb. 20. Media: paintings in any 





"edium or style on the theme of “The Sea- 

Prizes: total of $1000. One-man jury: 
LH. Baur. Entry blanks due: Dec. 11. 
James W. Foster, Jr., Baltimore Museum 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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white painted wood. These have a pleas- 
ing spontaneity producing lyrical effects 
similar in feeling to oriental art. The re- 
maining works by the artist, strongly 
painted in vivid colors, have less origi- 
nality and freedom. 


The two large oils by Rehberger show 
the artist’s tendency toward a fauvistic 
style. The figures in The Tenth Round al- 
most lose their identity. Grayed tones em- 
phasize the sombre moods in both. 


Cagle’s work is best described by the 
word sentimental. His subjects, of a sweet 
mature and softly colored, include two 
floral arrangements. (Carnegie Hall, to 
Jan. 3.) —C.L.F. 


Loft Group 


A show of varied approaches, with extremes 
of abstraction in Jacques B. Willaumez’ 
crisp, scissored black-and-white patterns and 
Macdonald Stewart's amorphous  callic- 
graphic forms. Vito Giallo and Wolfgang 
Beck are more realistic, the former with 
almost a primitive’s intensity, the latter 
with a sophisticated linear elegance. 


An outstanding contribution to the show 
is Gillian Jagger’s black and gray collage, 
in which evocative forms are pasted, 
sprayed or spotted in free runs, like a heav- 
ily misted fog in which suddenly emergent 
images are encountered. (Loft, to Jan. 14.) 

—S.F. 





































for your copies 
of ARTS DIGEST 


$3.00 each 
No C.0.D. Send check or money order to: 


The ARTS DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street New York 22 



















Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
27th ANN. EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


The Print Club of Philadelphia. 


Blanks due Dec. 21. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
New York, New York 


MORRIS GALLERY WINTER GROUP EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 10-27. Open to al! artists. Media: 
all painting. Fee: $3. Jury. Awards: one-man 
shows. Entry blanks due Jan. 3; work, Jan. 
5-6. Write to Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly 


Place, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Norwich, Connecticut 


12TH ANN. EXHIBITION, Norwich Art Asso- 
ciation. March 13-27. Converse Art Gallery. 
Open to Connecticut artists only. All media. 
Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury; prizes. Work 
due: March 5-6. Write to Joseph P. Gualtieri, 


Norwich Art School, Norwich, Conn. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


AMERICAN JEWELRY AND RELATED OBJECTS 
1955. Huntington Galleries. Feb. 6-27. Media: 
stones, enamels, wood, plastic, etc. $1500 in 
awards. Write The Huntington Galleries, Park 


Hills, Huntington, West Virginia. 










Jan. 7-26. 
Media: lithographs made in 1954. Open to 
all artists. Entry fee: $1.25. Jury. Awards. 
Work due Dec. 23. 
Write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, 





Artist’s Bazaar 


3 D plastic objects can rapidly be made 
from sketches with the M’n-A-P ex hobby 
kit. This new development in plastics 
makes it possible to trace a design on a 
sheet of Min-A-Plex which, under heat of 
a light bulb, springs into 3 dimensional 
shape. Fun for children, useful for dis- 
play or models, it is $1.98 at department 
stores or hobby shops. Made by Art-Craft 
Co. 


A Xmas stocking item is Pic-Frame, an 
easy to change frame. An inexpensive way 
to do-it-your-self, pictures with glass or 
only mats can be displayed or hung effec- 
tively. Manufactured by Pic-Frame, 320 
Laverne Ave., Mill Valley, Cal. 


If elipses are a problem, try the Omicron 
Ellipsograph. It has a capacity of over 12 
in. Major axis and produces mathematically 
true elipses with ease and speed. This in- 
strument has a linkage system which moves 
the crossguide pin, eliminating the usual 
play and friction, assures accuracy and pre- 
cision. For information write c/o ARTS 
DIGEST. 


Point of Purchase Cardboard Display, by 
Victor Strauss, Presentation Press, N. Y. is 
the subject of a unique, comprehensive 
manual that deals with proven eye catching 
ideas and methods from drafting board 
to printing. Information has been compiled 
about toppers, baskets, flashers and other 
cardboard point of purchase displays needed 
by salesman, artists and merchants. Clearly 
discussed and adequately illustrated, this 
book, in a lucrative rapidly growing field, 
is the result of long experience by Mr. 
Strauss. It should be a valuable addition 
to a technical art library. 






Auction Note 


The sum of $10,000. was raised recently 
in a benefit auction at the Downtown Gal- 
lery for the Skowhegan School of Painting 
and Sculpture. The well-known playwright 
and director Abe Burrows acted as auc- 
tioneer in the proceedings which netted 
Skowhegan’s scholarship fund this impres- 
sive figure. 


An outstanding painting by the late John 
Marin, Sea and Sail, Cape Split, Maine, 
was donated for the occasion by the artist's 
son, John Marin, Jr. 


Auction Calendar 


December 17-18, 1:00 P.M. O’Reilly Plaza 
Art Galleries. Furniture and decorations 
from the estate of Mrs. John C. Spring. 
Includes seven musical theme friezes. Ex- 
hibition from December 14. 


January 6-7-8, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Old masters, Georgian furniture, 
Chinese porcelains and rugs. From the 
estate of the late Ruth Vanderbilt Twom- 
bly. Includes John Constable’s The Cot- 
tage, Rubens’ King Philip IV of Spain and 
other important works. Exhibition from 
December 30. 


January 12, 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Primitive paintings and old mas- 
ters, 19th century works. Includes works 
by Rembrandt, Pieter de Hooch, Gains- 
borough, Breton, and Firmin-Girard. Ex- 
hibition from January 8. 
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REDWOOD 
PICTURE 
FRAMES 















<= 
— at “ordinary” frame prices = 





Now, for the first time, we can offer you 
nature’s masterpiece, genuine California 
redwood, made into picture frames! Light 
in weight and beautiful in its own natural 
reddish finish — these frames will comple- 
ment any painting. An unusual combed tex- 
tured finish adds to its natural beauty. And 
best of all, these genuine redwood frames 
are priced as low as “ordinary wood” 
prices. 
Size (A) 1¥a" (C)2¥2" (E) 3Y2" 
Wide Wide Wide 
9x12 1.45 2.05 -- 
12x 16 1.80 2.25 3.75 
16 x 20 2.25 3.15 4.95 
18 x 24 2.45 3.35 5.40 


(Minimum mail order, $3.00) 


America’s Largest 
Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 
2 W. 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


New York 


5 Union Square 
“Everything for the Artist’ 
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Letters continued from page 4 


but what a strident notion! As though 
artists haven't always run moral risks, even 
as you and I. Surely if an artist is going 
to be ruined it will be his own fault. And 
surely the Museum of Modern Art didn’t 
create certain contemporary jazzy types who 
are hell bent for destruction. 

In the past hasn’t there been enough 
painters who resisted the pressures sur- 
rounding them to remain themselves (and 
creative) to warrant the hope that individ- 
ual artists living now might also do the 
same? 

Success coming at an early age (before 
thirty or thirty-five) doesn’t necessarily 
mean future decay. There are the examples 
of Raphael, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Del- 
acroix, Courbet, Picasso and a good many 
others who were successful at the begin- 
ning and continued to paint marvelous 
pictures. If a painter nowadays really has 
TALENT all he has to do is mind his spir- 
itual P’s and Q’s, and even if an enormous 
piece of machinery sucks him into a giant 
publicity campaign, it will be up to him- 
self whether or not he goes down the drain. 

John Bernard Myers 
Director, Tibor De Nagy Gallery 


If Mr. Myers means to suggest here—and 
I can’t see any other way of interpreting 
his remarks—that the conditions of art 
haven't changed since the time of Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Delacroix and even Picasso's 
early period of poverty and obscurity, I 
find it difficult to take his position seri- 
ously. The cultural and economic milieu 
in which each one of these artists func- 
tioned was vastly different from our own 
—and incidentally, sufficiently different 
from each other so that any summary list 
of this kind is of dubious significance. The 
truth is that ours is, for better or worse, 
an era of omnivorous publicity operations, 
and this has inevitably insinuated itself 
into the art world today as it has in every 
other department of culture. If Mr. Myers 
is prepared to argue, in the face of this, 
that moral risks are unrelated to economic 
ones, his argument runs counter to all mod- 
ern experience. I agree with him that there 
are artists who will resist these pressures, 
but I doubt if they will be aided in that 
task by any reticence on the objective sit- 
uation.—H.K. 


Graphic Group 


To the Editor: 
I would like to bring to your attention 


a 


trademark of quality 


TALENS & SON, INC. 


UNION, N. J. 


ussels 


Olten, 


the Robert Blackburn Graphic Studio, ke 
ganized in 1947 for professional work Ca 
color lithography and etching. Later, hoy 
ever, due to the need for instruction if the 
graphic media, the facilities were expand 
to take in student classes. These coas 
are given three nights a week, Mond 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, from 7 tp jj 
p.m. and individual instruction is gives iy 
all phases of the printing craft. At their 
disposal are four lithographic presses ani 
one etching press. The main attentiog 
to professional work and individual » 
pression, with experimentation in gly 
etching and color lithography en 
Should you wish further information yg 

may get in touch with me at the wok 
shop any evening. 

Larry Potter, Secretary 

Creative Litho & Graphic Study 

111 W. 17th street 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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A Fearless Critic 


To the Editor: 


The two articles in ARTS DIGEST: “Ge. 
many” (August 1) and “Profile of Prin 


geereeay bate 





Winter” by John Anthony Thwaites wer a 
an exciting surprise to me. ... j 414 Dec. 
I know of no writer on art who has tk hankin 
ability to analyze an artist's work wih ™ 2 last 
such profound insight. His articles as well sae 
as his personal letters are full of enthusig. § library 
tic inspiration. .. . Oehlsch 
Palmer 

In Chicago (as a British vice-consul), § 1020 Ar 
Thwaites was a fearless critic of art cond: § 22>. 


tions and the art people in the so-calla 
high places in our city. There has been 
no one since who has the guts to battle 
single-handed or en group the conditions 
in art that were prevelant at that time and 
are still rife today. 

Rudolph Weisenbom, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


A Credit Line, Please 


To the Editor: 


FEoTOEREGa TesGte 


I found the review by Lawrence Ferling fan 
of Henri Michaux’s work shown in the § DAVEN 
Oakland, Cal., Art Museum very interes § Municiz 
; rors Wood 
ing. However, if in the future, you hat § payro 
any reason to write about Michaux’s paint § institute 
ings, would you please give me the credit J DES Mi 
for bringing the collection to the United => 
States and showing them for the first time J pagr | 
in my gallery. State 
Zoe Dusanne, oo 

Seattle, Wash. § Museur 

Mem: 

A Word of Protest ag 


To The Editor: 


Your issue of September 15, 1954 has just 
come to my attention. Congratulations 00 
your magazine’s new name. The added § 
makes a wofld of difference in ideas. 


I regretted however, the tapestry on the 
cover. As a Belgian born American, I ca 
not but be ashamed that my native 
could offer nothing better to the United 
Nations than this piece of colossal medio 
crity. A word of protest should, I feel, be 
registered. 


Does Mr. Goris’ article imply that in the 
days of her opulence, the Church was 4 
more successful patron of the Arts than 8 
the Government today? At any rate I 
someone had asked me to design that taper 
try; it would certainly not have been as dull. 
And when you think of all that wool 
wrapped four times around the world . «- 
well, that’s too sad to contemplate. 


Adé de Béthune 
Newport, Rhode 
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Arts Digest 


ee To Dec. 31: Religious Art 
pl hichards To Dec. 24: J. Con- 


aes “To Dec. 24: Design for 


‘ALO, N 
is t To ie 26: Lowestoft 
China, To Jan 2: Buffalo Art. 
Bredemeier Dec.: Cont. Art. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Arts Club To Dec. 29: Mathieu; 


Art inst, To Dec. 31: Brassai; To 
at. 1: Japanese Prints. 

: Art Students League of 
See. 


Frumkin Mod. Art. 
> Inst. To Dec. 31: Studeat Ex- 


see To Jan. 1: Cont. Fr. Ptgs. 
To oo 30: G. McVicker. 
er Dec.: Cont. ; 

Palmer House Dec.: Chic. Artists. 
1020 Art Center To Jan. 15: Group 
. Sculp. and Drwgs. 

CINCINNATI, — 

) Museum To me. 8 “cua Wou-ki. 
CLEVELAND, O) 
Art Colony To 7. 1: Peck, Burr, 

wards. 

i To Dec. 26: Chinese aaa 
scape Ptg.; To Jan. 2: 
COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
Mirell To Jan. 8: Magafan, Currie. 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
Rudolph To Dec. 28: Presser. 


“Art For your 


, TEX. 
Museum. To Jan. 2: Young Collec- 
tions; Portrait Prints; Texas 


Crafts. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Art Gallery To Jan. 2: 


Ant Center To Dec. 26: Xmas Ba- 
zaar. 


EAST LANSING, MICH. 
- rneee To Jan. 10: Faculty 


sto Jan. 2: Good Design 


BOUSTON, 


er ie Mus. To Jana. 2: 
Ann‘. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
= To Jan. 2: Holiday Carni- 


UNSAS crry, MO. 


KY. 
Museum To Jan. 3: Dutch 
Arts and come 


Currier Gallery To , 20: Photo- 


MILWA WISC, 
. Inst. To Tan. 27: German Ex- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Feb. 27: Chinese Art. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum To Jan. 2: Amer. Indiarz 
Wools. 


MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 
Silo Gallery Dec.: Nora Hertz. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Museum Dec.: “Christmas: Remem- 
"4 When?": N. J. Artists “Under 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Museums 

Academy of Arts & Letters (B’way 
at 155) To Dec. 30: The Great De- 
cade, 1850-1860. 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Jan. 
2: Fr. Impressionists; African Art; 
To Feb. 27: Old Master Prints. 

= of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Feb. 

N. Y. State Soc. of the Cia- 
Gaeta 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 
8: Decorated Book Papers. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) Dec.: De- 


launay. 

Jewish (Sth at 92) To Apr. 7: Amer- 
can Jewish Tercentenary. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) 
Dutch Prints; Amer. Ptg; 
works; Baroque Orchestra. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Jan. 30: 
Museum Coll; To Feb. 13: Euro- 
pean Prints. 

National Academy (5th at 89) To 
Dec. 23: N. Y. Soc. of Women 


Artists 
Riverside (Riv. Dr. at 103) To Dec. 
19: Spiral Group. 


Dec.: 
Fire- 


- Whitney (22 West 54) To Dec. 19: 


Neuberger Coll; Dec. 20-Jan. 9: 
Selections From Perm. Coll. 
Galleries 
A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Dec. 24: 
. Floch. 
Ba E 57) To Jan. 1: J. 


1 
Alan (32 E 65) To Dec. 31: K. 


Zerbe. 

Allison (32 E 57) To Dec. 31: Bel- 
lows. 

Argent (67 E 59) To Dec. 27: Pang. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Dec. 24: 
Takal. 

A.S.L. (215 W 57) Xmas Sale. 

Babcock (38 E 57) Small Ptgs. 

Earone (202 E 51) To Jan. 3: Group. 

Barzansky (664 Mad at 61) To Dec. 
27: D. Paris. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Jan. 1: C. 
Albert. 

Brown Stone (146 E 57) To Jan. 15: 
Norwegian Ptgs. 

Cadby-Birch (21 E 63) Xmas Group. 

a (132 E 65) Dec.: 3 King- 

oms. 

Carnegie Hall (154 W 57 at 7th) To 

Jan. 4: Cagle, De Pauw, Rehber- 


ger. 
Carstairs (11 E 57) To Dec. 31: 
Dali. 
=. Center (131 W 55) To Jan. 2: 
ls. 


Cooval (100 W 56) To Jan. 8: Xmas 


caine Arts (106 E 57) To 
Dec. 23: as Group; Dec. 27- 
Jan. 14: 3 Collections Bought on 

the Budget Plan. 
“Under $50." 


Crespi (205 E 58) 
13: Group. 
Creative (108 W 56) Dec.: Group. 
Crespi (205 E 58) “Under $50.” 
Davis (231 E 60) Drawings. 
Deitsch (51 E 73) Prints, by app’t. 
Downtown (32 E 51) Xmas Ann’. 
Durlacher (11 E 57) To Dec. 24: P. 
Blume. 
Duveen (18 E 79) Old Masters. 
Eggleston (969 Mad at 76) Group. 
Eighth (33 W 8) Xmas Sale. 
a = Mad at 57) To Dec. 31: 


Ferargil Hus E 55) Contact F. N. 

ice. 

ree Arts Associates (41 E 57) Fr. 
tgs. 

Forum (822 Mad at 68) To Dec. 30: 
Mich. State. 

Four Directions (114 4th at !2) To 
Dec. 31: Weitzman, stained glass. 

Fried (40 E 68) Dec.: Mod. Ptgs. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Dec.: C. Wienk. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) To Jan. 
3: Matisse Graphics. 

oo. Chalette (45 W 57) To Jan. 


Gallery YG. (200 E 59) Dec.: Haitian 


Gdletio Moderne W 53) Dec. 16- 
Jan. 15: W. Roth 

Galleria —— (127 Macdougal) 
To Jan. 5: 4-Man. 


Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Dec.: 
Kokosc " 

Gallery 75 (30 E 75) Dec.: Guerin. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 
65) Xmas Grow - 

Gallery 29 (217 29) Dec.: Group. 

Ganso (125 E 57) Dec. 27-Jan. 15: 
W. Pachner. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 
Dec. 21: W. Strosahl; to Jan. 1: 
Xmas Group. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 
To Dec. ‘ A. Chadbourn. 

—— (24 W 58) To Dec. 31: H. 


eiss. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) Dec. 20- 
Jan. 16: R. Stankiewicz. 

— (22 E 58) To Dec. 31: M. 


ker. 
Heller (63 E 57) Dec. 21-Jan. 8: 9 
Americans. 
Hewitt (29 E 65) To Dec. 22: 19th 


Cc. Amer. 

Tolas (46 E 57) To Dec. 24: R. de 
Menocal. 

Jackson (22 E 66) To Dec. 31: K. 
Appel. 

Jacobi (46 W 52) Atelier 17 Prints. 

James (70 E 12) Dec. 20-Jan. 2: 


Group. 
Janis (15 E 57) To Dec. 30: Leger 
Ceramics. 
Jewish Center (25 E 78) Prints. 
Jorgen (241 E 60) To Dec. 24: Oils. 
Karnig (19% E 60) Group. 
Kennedy (785 Sth at 58) Dec.: E. 
Seago; Indian aa.» 
—— (11 E 68) Jan. 1: F. 


Senna (14 E 57) To Dec. 24: E. 
Berman. 

Kootz (600 Mad at 57) Season’s 
Greetings. 

Korman (835 Mad at 69) Group. 

Kottler (108 E 57) Dec.: Group. 

a (32 E 57) To Dec. 24: R. 


in. 

Lilliput (23142 Eliz.) To Dec. 31: 
Wiedemann, Merriam, Woodman 
(Wed. & Fri. 3-7) 

Little Studio (680 Mad.) To Dec. 20: 


J. Fabert. 
Loft (302 E 45) To Jan. 20: Xmas 


Group. 

Matisse (41 E 57) Fr. Mod. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) Xmas 
Group. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) To Feb. 17: 
Chi Pai Shih. 

Midtown (17 E 57) To Dec. 25: W. 
Thon, 


Milch (55 E 57) To Dec, 24: T. 
Blagden; 19th & 20th C. Amer. 


tgs. 

sents (174 Waverly) “At Gift 
Prices.” 

Nat'l Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) To Dec. 
20: Watercolors. 

New (601 Mad at 57) Dec. 20-Jan. 
8: R. Courtright. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters. 

Newton (11 E 57) Dec.: Czermanski, 
Sketches of Winston Churchill. 

Niveau (962 Mad at 76) Mod. Fr. 

Panoras (62 W 46) Art for Xmas 
Gifts. 

Parma (1107 Lex) To Jan. 8: Group. 

Parnassus (509 Mad at 53) Pre-1900 


Amer. 

Parsons ate E 57) Dec. 20-Jan. 8: 
Draw 

saan (i21 E 57) To Jan. 8: F. 
Franck. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) To Dec. 27: 
Prints. 

Perdalma (110 E 57) Group. 

Peridot (820 Mad at 68) Dec.: R. 
Asawa, sculp. 

Perls (1016 Mad. at 78) To Dec. 24: 
Viaminck; Dec. 27-Jan. 29: D. 
Austin. 

Rehn (683 5th at 54) To Dec. 31: 
Vv. Campanella. 

Roko (51 Grnwch) To Dec. 29: S. 
Borisov; B. Phillips. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Rosenthal (840 B’way at 13) Dec. 
20-31: Cont. Artists Guild. 

Saidgatere (10 E 77) Mod. Grap- 

ics. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) Holiday Group. 

Schab, W. H. (602 Mad at 57) Rare 
Prints. 

Schaefer (32 E 57) To Dec. 24: 
Sculp, Ptgs; Dec. 27-Jan. 15: B. 
Greene. 

Schaeffer (52 E 58) Old Master 
Drwgs. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) Mod. Fr. 

Sculptors (141 W 53) To Dec. 23: 
“Drawings by Sculptors.” 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) Dec. 13- 
Jan. 7: “Sculpture, 1954.” 

Segy (708 Lex at 57) African Art. 

Scns (S E 57) “Christian 
Faith.” 


Serigraph ” W 537) To Jan. 11: 
Gift Ann’ 


Stable (24 ‘7th at 58) To Jan. 8: 
Noguchi. 

Tanager (90 E 10) To Jan. 13: 
Group. 

Senchoen Center (206 W 15) To Jan. 
8: E. Hunter. 

The Contemporaries (969 Mad at 75) 
To Dec. 24: Immaculate Heart 
College. 

Truda % a Xmas Group. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Dec. 31: B. 
Reiter. 

Van ean tee (21 E 57) 
To Dec. 31: O. 

Viviano (42 E S7), “To Dec. 31: R. 
Birolli. 

Walker (117 E 57) Dec.: Group. 

Watson (1019 2nd at 54) Old Prints. 

Wellons (70 E 56) To Dec. 31: S. 
Livingston. 

baa gr i Lex at 61) Dec. 31-Jan. 


om: 

bit aye as E 64) To Dec. 31: 

Willard. (23 Ww 56) To Jan. 8: Japa- 
nese Screens. 

Wittenborn (38. E 57) To Dec. 24: 
Posters. 

NORWALE, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild To Jan. 1: 
My Guest.” 

OAELAND, CALIF. 

Mills To Jan. 10: Lang, 
Textiles, Pottery. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To Jan. $: Bolling: 
All Nebraska. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum To Jan. 9: Calif. Design. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Alliance To Jan. 2: 
Phila. Prints. 

Dubin Dec.: Tanner. 

Lush Dec. 28 - Jan. 20: L. Smith, 
F. Lachman. 

Mack Dec.: J. R. Good. 

Print Club To Dec. 
Phila Print Annual. 

Schurz Dec.: K. Koehler. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Art Center Dec.: Local Artists. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Inst. To Jan. 2: V. Can- 
tini. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Dec.: E. Walters. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Jan. 3: Artists of Ore- 
gon, Prints. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. S. Museum To Dec. 29: 
of Chippendale.” 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Art Center To Dec. 28: Hammer 
Collection. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Dec.: N. Calif. Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Jan. 31: 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte To Jan. 2: Mex. Folk Art. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young To Jan. 2: Sheeler; -E. 
Ginno; A. Rathbone. 

Museum To Jan. 25: Younger Europ. 
Painters. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Museum To Jan. 2: Bruton; 
Masters. 

Leepa Collection To Jan. 1. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling To Dec. 26: “The Sky- 
scraper.” 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne Dec.: F. §S. Bayley. 

Seligman Dec.: Mark Tobey. 

Univ. of Wash. Dec.: N. W. Print- 
mkrs.; R. Emett. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

= Center To Dec. 31: Cont. Rel. 
rt. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Jan. 2: Group. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Circulating To Dec. 31: K. Moti. 

Corcoran To Dec. 21: Amer. Ptg. 

Phillips To Jan. 3: T. Stamos. 

Smithsonian To Jan. 2: V. Delhes. 

Wash. Univ. To Dec. 31: Indonesian 
Textiles. 

Whyte To Dec. 31: 
Huhn. 

Wilson Teachers To Jan. 
Willis. 

WESTWOOD HILLS, CALIF. 

Vigeveno Dec.: Mod. Fr. and Amer. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Dec. 29: Xmas Ex- 
hibition. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Jan. 16: Artists of Is- 
rael. 


"Be 


Pollak; 


R. Robinson; 


27: Braque; 


“Age 


Lithographs. 


Old 


Rudolf von 


14; BR 





GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNEVERSITY OF MICH 
ANN ARBOR MICH 
bi-20-S3S Ri2-1S-S4 


@ “Clown Act,” from a private collection, is an unusual example 
of Fletcher Martin’s dramatic, individual style. 


ARTis!> 
WH: enduring 


WHITE...the most important cc 
on your palette 


e Non-yellowing 
e Titanium Base 


e Pure e Permanent 
e Intermixable 


STUDIO SIZE IX 
LARGEST SIZE Xi 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY 


M. GRUMBACHE 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, 


FLETCHER MARTIN IS ONE OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED FINE ARTS 
PAINTERS WHO CONDUCT THE 


Artists Tatnting cou ARTS ices: ror X 


a there's still time — Order now! 


Special gift rates: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Now the deeper rewards of creative 
PAINTING COURSE 


painting can be yours. 


Never before such an opportunity One 1-year subscription, your own 
to study through the inspiring guid- 


ance of these giants in the Fine Arts gift, ($10 at newsstands) 
field! Never before such a chance 
to learn—in your own home and at 
your leisure—the methods and tech- Each additional 1-year subscription... 
; niques of successful painting. : : > 
The Femous Artists Painting (For Canadian or foreign gifts, add 80c 


' Course is a unique new development SEND COUPON TODAY! 


in home art study every serious ama- 
teur painter should know about. The WE WILL RUSH YOUR GIFT CARDS 


coupon will bring you full details. r — ee ee ee eee 


ARTS DIGEST 
I 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Send For Free Booklet that 


describes this remackable Please enter a 1-year gift subscription (20 issues) to ARTS & K 
course in detail. Just mail and send a gift announcement in my name to: 4 
the coupon below. 


Gift for 
Address 


ee 


Famous Artists Painting Course | 
Studio P9-N, Westport, Conn. 


! Please send me, without obligation on 
i my part, your free booklet describing 
| The Famous Artists Painting Course. 
i 
i 


Mr. 
oe isiri-tncnanieesinsiteacsitempinarionnntsinieniesincin 

(] Add my own subscription, 
which is: [] new’ [] renewal 
[] | enclose $ Bill me [ 


(Please use separate sheet for additional gifts) 
el ee 


Address 


nineties 


Shoe ie thes inte uns come jean seme cts sn een ela eal a 


i 

I 

i 

l 

Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 1 
! 
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